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hon. Member for Walthamstow, West (Mr. Attlee), 

I should like to congratulate him upon the honor 
he has received from the Crown of the Order of Merit. The 
news of this was especially gratifying to those who served so 
many years with him in the hard days of the war. 

I join with the right hon. Gentleman in the compliments 
he has paid to the speeches of the mover and seconder of 
the Address. We all thought they were admirable, and it 
is no mere repetition of a happy form of words which has led 
to these praises offered by the right hon. Gentleman being 
accepted with goodwill by the House. Both hon. Gentlemen 
distinguished themselves, and one overcame the double ordeal 
of making a maiden speech in conditions of exceptional 
formality and importance. 

The right hon. Gentleman will excuse me if I say that he 
does not seem quite to have got clear of the General Election. 
A great deal of his speech was made up of very effective 
points and quips which gave a great deal of satisfaction to 
those behind him. We all understand his position: “I am 
their leader, I must follow them.” 

A hard task lies before His Majesty’s Government and 
grave responsibilities weigh upon the new Parliament. For 
two whole years our island has been distracted by party strife 
and electioneering. I do not see how this could have been 
avoided. Our Parliamentary institutions express themselves 
through party government, at any rate in times of peace. 
The nation is deeply and painfully divided, and the opposing 
forces are more or less evenly balanced. Naturally, neither 
side approves of what the other has done or said in the course 
of the conflict. We think on this side that the “Warmonger” 
campaign did us great harm, and is probably answerable for 
the slender majority upon which His Majesty’s Government 
must rest, with all its many Parliamentary disadvantages and 
uncertainties. We are, however, now in a position to answer 
this cruel and ungrateful charge not merely by words but by 
deeds. It may well be, therefore, that in due course of time 


B EFORE I enter upon the task of replying to the right 


it will recoil with compound interest upon the heads of those 
who profited by it. 

We meet together here with an apparent gulf between us 
as great as I have known in 50 years of House of Commons 
life. What the nation needs is several years of quiet, steady 
administration, if only to allow Socialist legislation to reach 
its full fruition. What the House needs is a period of tolerant 
and constructive debating on the merits of the questions 
before us without nearly every speech on either side being 
distorted by the passions of one election or the preparations 
for another. Whether we shall get this or not is, to say the 
least, doubtful. 

We ask no favors in the conduct of Parliamentary busi- 
ness. We believe ourselves capable of coping with whatever 
may confront us. Still, it would not be good for our country 
if, for instance, events so shaped themselves that a third Gen- 
eral Election came upon us in, say, a year or 18 months. 
Still worse for our country if that conflict, in its turn, led 
only to a continuance of an evenly matched struggle in the 
House and out of doors. 

We must all be conscious of the realities of our position. 
Fifty millions of people are now crowded in our small island 
which produces food for only three-fifths of them, and has to 
earn the rest from over the seas by exporting manufactures 
for which we must also first import the raw material. No 
community of such a size, and standing at so high a level of 
civilization, has ever been economically so precariously poised. 
An ever larger and more formidable world is growing up 
around us. Very soon severe competition from Germany and 
Japan must be expected in our export markets. The problem 
of earning our independent livelihood stares us in the face. 
All our united strength will be needed to maintain our 
standards at home and our rank among the nations. If in 
these circumstances the electioneering atmosphere is to con- 
tinue indefinitely, with the nation split in half in class and 
ideological strife, it will present a spectacle which the world 
will watch with wonder, and I believe, on the whole, with 
dismay. 
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My hope is that the instinct of self-preservation may grow 
steadily during this Parliament. Controversy there must be 
in some of the issues before us, but this will be but a small 
part of the work and interests we have in common. Al- 
though, while present conditions last, we all live in the 
shadow of another General Election, the Government will 
not fear to do unpopular things where these are found, in our 
opinion, to be indispensible to the general welfare. I trust, 
however, that British good sense may avoid an era of annual 
elections, narrow majorities, and fierce, bitter, exciting class 
and party war. 

Do not let us forget, in reviewing our postion as a com- 
munity, that during the last six years immense financial help 
has been loaned or given to us by the United States and our 
Dominions. [Jnterruption.] Why should I say, “Do not 
let us forget it?” It would be very foolish to forget it, for 
but for this help the true facts of our situation would have 
been brought brutally home to all classes and parties—and 
may be coming home now. 

We have thought it right to make certain reductions in 
Ministerial salaries. They are not intended—as a reproach 
upon the party opposite, but only as a signal which may be 
helpful for all. Realizing the gravity of the period upon 
which we have entered, I consider that this period of re- 
armament, when all the priorities of labor and materials are 
necessarily distorted and diverted from the normal peace-time 
flow, is one in which exceptional measures must be taken. 
The reductions are intended to mark the emergency char- 
acter of the period upon which we have entered—into which 
we have been led by the leader of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
They are limited to the period of re-armament or three 
years, which ever ends the first. [Interruption.] 

I am discussing it seriously. Hon. Members will not gain 
anything by interrupting me, because I have so much experi- 
ence both of being interrupted and of interrupting. They 
are limted to this period of three years or to the re-armament 
period, and, therefore, will not affect conditions in future 
Parliaments or under a different Government. They are not 
intended as a reproach, but only as a signal for an abnormal 
period. 

The Gracious Speech contains only one obviously contro- 
versial measure, the annulment—that is I understand, a term 
of art, but it may well be expressed by the more familiar 
word “repeal”—the annulment of the nationalization of the 
iron and steel industry. The restoration of the university 
representation was one definite issue at both the General 
Elections. On a strict interpretation of our mandate we 
should be entitled to make a change in university representa- 
tion operative immediately, for that was the intention most 
clearly expressed; but, on reaching the moment of decision, 
I and my—T[Jnterruption.] It is a serious moment at 
which I am called upon to be responsible for the affairs of 
this great country. Upon reaching the moment of decision, I 
and my colleagues felt that for the Government to add to 
their majority in a Parliament already elected would create 
a questionable precedent. We should look a little like the 
London County Council—-not that I should think of com- 
paring University Members with so docile and trustworthy 
a band as those have proved to be. We therefore decided that 
it was better that any alteration of the franchise should fol- 
low the normal course of franchise Measures and be operative 
only at the Dissolution. 

I do not intend to repeat today the familiar arguments 
about the university seats. We have always felt that their 
abolition was harmful to the House. [Interruption.] It is 
Possible to differ from a speaker without making verbal pro- 


tests; we should have to make a great many if we followed 
that process out continuously. We have always felt that their 
abolition was harmful to the House. The House has benefited 
greatly by the contribution which the universtities made. 
Moreover, we thought it unfair that a Government, exulting 
in its enormous majority of 1945, should depart from the 
agreement reached by all parties at the Speaker’s Conference 
of 1943, in which matters were balanced fairly to agreement 
on both sides. 

The right hon. Gentleman is shaking his head, but he will 
have to shake it a great deal to shake off his personal respon- 
sibility in this matter. This agreement was reached by all 
parties at the Speaker’s Conference of 1943 under the Coali- 
tion Government. We have in no way departed from our 
intention to restore the university franchise, but the Measure 
is no longer urgent and it will not become operative until 
the end of the Parliament. 

Now, the repeal of the steel nationlization Act was a much 
larger and equally definite issue between parties at both 
elections. In the first, the Government commanded a ma- 
jority of six in the House but were in a considerable minority 
in the country. In the second, we have a substantial majority 
for repeal in the country and, we believe, an effective ma- 
jority in the House. I do not attempt today to argue again 
the rights and wrongs of the nationalization of steel. There 
will certainly be plenty of time for that. I did not think it 
was a wise Measure or one conceived in the national interest. 

When in September, 1950, the Leader of the Opposition, 
as Prime Minister, announced his immense re-armament pro- 
gram and raised the period of National Service to two 
years in the Armed Forces, and when we gave him our sup- 
port in these momentous decisions, I was very sorry indeed 
that he should have chosen that moment to retort upon us 
with his nakedly partisan Measure. Had he not done so the 
great common task to which both parties had bound them- 
selves might have led to wider understandings which, with- 
out any formal coalition or division of offices would have pro- 
longed the life of the late Parliament and restored a new 
sense of unity to our country amid all its difficulties. 

As the future years roll by, and as history is written—and 
I do not propose myself to write this part of it—it will be 
possible to judge whether things would have worked out bet- 
ter or worse for us all if some unity had been achieved at that 
moment. The denationalization of steel cannot be taken be- 
fore Christmas. It will occupy us very fully, no doubt, next 
year. 

We desire to bring this Session to an end as soon as the 
necessary business has been disposed of, and after providing 
full and customary opportunities for the discussion of the gen- 
eral situation. We hope that the House will adjourn early in 
December and will meet again in February, subject of course 
to the usual arrangements for recall in case of emergency. 
This period will give Ministers the opportunity which we 
need of acquainting ourselves with every detail of the ad- 
ministration, and of shaping with knowledge and study the 
many necessary measures which must be taken to secure our 
livelihood as a community and our safety as a nation. 

When we re-assemble after Christmas we shall be able to 
speak—[Interruption.] I really think I might be treated 
with ordinary courtesy. This is quite unusual. I have not 
tried to go beyond the ordinary limits which are observed on 
these occasions. Hon. Members, many of whom sat in the 
last Parliament, know quite well that nothing very much is 
gained by interrupting a speaker; it only prolongs the pro- 
ceedings. When we re-assemble after Christmas we shall be 
able to speak with much greater precision than is possible 
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for men who have been six years away from official informa- 
tion, and for others quite a number of whom have never held 
office before. We shall be able to make plans for dealing with 
our many cares and problems, which we have not been 
able to do in the 10 busy days since we took office. 

The King’s Speech in no way limits the legislation which 
may be brought before Parliament if the public interest so re- 
quires. I am sure that it would not be wise for us to commit 
ourselves to complicated constructive proposals until we have 
had full and reasonable apportunity for studying the whole 
situation—[Jnterruption.] Well, in justice to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite whose work can now be seen—until we have 
had full and reasonable opportunity for studying the whole 
situation, and for using the machinery of the Departments to 
aid us in framing and shaping policy. Time is required for 
thought and decision, and we shall not hesitate to submit to 
Parliament additional Measures not mentioned in the Gra- 
cious Speech if we consider at any time that this is necessary. 

I might mention, however, that before we rise I shall re- 
quire to have a day’s debate on the defence position, on which 
I wish to give the House the fullest information possible. For 
this purpose I shall ask for a Secret Session. That is not be- 
cause I shall tell the House States secrets which are not 
known to the General staffs of Europe and America, but be- 
cause I think that Members of Parliament should be equally 
well informed, and that it is better that we should talk these 
matters over among ourselves in the first instance without 
what we say becoming of matter of headlines and discussion 
all over the world. 

The Debate on the Address will occupy the remainder of 
the present week, and will, it is hoped, be brought to a con- 
clusion in the early part of next week. Under your guidance, 
Mr. Speaker, we shall endeavor to arrange the debates, 
whether on Amendments or otherwise, to the general con- 
tentment of the House. The House is aware that my right 
hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary is attending the opening 
in Paris of the General Assembly of the United Nations, but 
special arrangements will be made for a Foreign Affairs De- 
bate on his return. That is additional to the days taken in the 
course of discussing the reply to the Gracious Speech. It 
will be necessary for the Government to take the full time 
of the House till the Adjournment for Christmas, and I now 
give notice that my right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
House will make the necessary Motion tomorrow. When we 
meet again in the New Year, the Friday sittings will be de- 
voted to Private Members’ Bills and Motions, and there will 
then be no restriction upon Bills under the Ten Minutes’ 
Rule procedure. 

Before I come to the most anxious and serious part of what 
I have to say this afternoon, I will deal with one or two 
criticisms that have been made about the formation of the 
Government. There are those which the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition made when he asked me to define the exact relationship 
between supervising Ministers and the Ministers responsible 
to this House. He is very well familiar with it, because it 
was a process which continually operated during all the years 
of the Great War and was found very beneficial in many 
ways. But the rights and responsibilities of the Members 
of Parliament are in no way affected by the fact that these 
problems are studied in the larger bracket from a position 
of some detachment from the Departments which are grouped 
together. I believe very much in the policy of grouping 
Departments where it is possible, and that really is the de- 
signing principle upon which the Government was con- 
structed. 

The right hon. Gentleman asked me whether I was not 
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burdening myself too much by taking the Ministry of De- 
fence as well as the office of Prime Minister. I am well 
aware of the burden of both these offices, but I did feel that 
I must, at any rate at the outset, master the situation in the 
sphere of defence and leave the future to be decided later on. 
That is what I propose to do. I do not feel that I shall have 
difficulty in discharging these two functions, at any rate until 
I am fully possessed of the actual situation in which we stand 
at the present time. 

Then there is the question of whether the Minister of 
Education ought not to have a seat in the Cabinet. There is 
great importance in keeping the Cabinet small. It is now 16, 
There is not much difference between that and the 18 which 
the right hon. Gentleman had, but the fact that some Min- 
isters holding important offices are not in the Cabinet does 
not deny them access. Any head of a great Department has 
only to ask the Prime Minister for him to be given every 
opportunity of presenting the case of the Department. Quite 
apart from this, the Minister of Education would always be 
summoned when anything directly or indirectly affected edu- 
cation and its many concomitants were under discussion. I 
cannot think that that will form any great difficulty. 

Then the right hon. Gentleman turned to speaking about 
the other place. I gather he suggested that there were too 
many noble Lords in the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman not only employed noble Lords but even created 
them in considerable numbers. The position now is that 
there are 18 Tory Lords as against 16 Socialist Lords in 
the Government. If all our differences could be reduced to 
such modest proportions, how much better our fortunes 
would be. 

There was also a complaint, so far confined to the news- 
papers, that the new representation we have given to the 
Principality of Wales should have been entrusted to a Scots- 
man. The reason why I placed it under the Home Secretary 
was because that is the Senior Secretaryship of State. I 
wonder whether it is a wise attitude for Welshmen to take, 
that their affairs can only be dealt with in the United King- 
dom Parliament by one of their own race and nation. It 
seems to me that this principle might even be carried too far. 
Looking back upon the past—a long past—and even perhaps 
forward into the future, I should have thought that Welsh- 
men might well expect a very much larger share in our affairs 
than a strict numerical computation of the population would 
warrant. Nevertheless, when one is trying to give pleasure it 
is always well to do it in the best possible way. We have 
therefore appointed an Under-Secretary under the Homes 
Office who is a Welshman, and whose name is, I believe, 
quite well known throughout the Principality. 

This additional Under-Secretaryship to the Home Office 
will require legislation, and we shall present a Bill to enable 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cardiff, North (Mr. 
Llewellyn) to take up his duties formally, and for the Home 
Secretary to be assisted by another Under-Secrtary. The 
case will be so presented that the issue will be for or against 
the new Secretary specially charged with Welsh affairs. 
That, I think, is more likely to bring us all together than any 
other presentation of the case. 

Now I come to the greatest matter that I have to bring be- 
fore the House today—the financial and economic situation. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke in a jocular manner about 
making bricks without straw, but I quote that only to em- 
phasize by contrast the seriousness of the position. We were 
confronted on taking over with a Treasury report setting 
forth the position as it stood at that date, 10 days ago. I 
sent a copy of this to the Leader of the Opposition in order 
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that he might know our starting point. It was certainly 
scratch. In overseas payments we are in a deficit crisis worse 
than 1949, and in many ways worse than even 1947. Con- 
fidence in sterling is impared. In the present half-year, we 
are running into an external deficit at the rate of £700 
million a year compared with an annual rate of surplus of 
about £350 million in the same period a year ago. That 
means a deterioration of more than £1,000 million a year. 

The latest estimates show that in 1952, on present trends 
and policies and without making any allowance for further 
speculative losses, the United Kingdom would have a deficit on 
its general balance of overseas payments of between £500 mil- 
lion and £600 million, and the loss to the central gold and dol- 
lar reserves in the transactions of the sterling areas as a whole 
with the rest of the world might be appreciably more. These 
figures mean, in short, that we are buying much more than we 
can afford to pay for from current earnings, and this can only in 
time lead to national bankruptcy. The position has been made 
worse by the loss of confidence in sterling and by the addi- 
tional strain of the loss of Persian oil supplies, to which the 
Leader of the Opposition has made reference in some of his 
speeches. 

Such was the statement presented to us within a few hours 
of our taking office, and it has taken first place in our minds 
and discussions since. We are convinced that it necessary 
to present the facts plainly to the nation in order that they 
may realize where we stand. We do not believe that a full 
and frank statement of our position will aggravate the loss 
of confidence abroad which has been taking place. On the 
contrary, many of the facts are known in foreign and finan- 
cial circles and are, in some cases exaggerated by foreign 
speculation. 

We feel that a solemn resolve by Parliament and the 
British people to set their house in order without delay, and 
the measures necessary to give effect to that resolve, would 
act as a tonic to our credit all the world over. A full state- 
ment of the financial position and the remedial measures 
which, in the time we have had to consider these matters we 
consider imperative, will be made by my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the opening of tomorrow’s 
debate. I will not now elaborate the matter further. 

We also find a bad position about coal supplies. Stocks of 

house coal are only half of what they were last year, and 
they are lower than they have ever been since the war. It 
is a tragedy that this great coal producing country should 
have to import coal, and a comedy that at the same time we 
should be exporting coal with our limited shipping. I know 
that there are explanations for all this, but the resulting fact 
remains, and we cannot let our people suffer cold or our in- 
dustries and re-armament be hampered if there is anything 
that we can do at this stage to prevent it. 
_ The failure to build up house coal stocks was evident dur- 
ing the summer, and it seems a pitty that coal was not im- 
Ported at that time to restore the position when import, 
although no doubt not easy, would have been less difficult 
than it is now across the winter Atlantic. In spite of this 
difficulty, the Government will do all they can to get more 
coal from abroad. It will not be possible in the time avail- 
able to bring in enough for us to guarantee that there will 
not be hardship before the winter ends. 

We have had to reduce the meat ration to 1s. 5d. worth a 
week. Our predecessors had already given notice that this 
would be necessary. [Interruption.] I am only reciting facts. 
It is a great pity to get into a state of mind when we fear 
facts, They hoped that it would not fall lower during the 
winter and spring. My right hon. Friend the Minister of 


Food, in consultation with Lord Woolton, felt it essential to 
reduce the ration to 1s. 5d. without delay. The meat supply 
is really worse than it was in wartime. In the period from 
April, 1942, to 1945, the weekly ration averaged about 
1s. 2d. That would be equal to about 1s. 934d. to 1s. 10d. 
at our present prices. On the reverse calculation, the ration 
of 1s. 5d. of today’s weekly ration would equal a ration of 
about 11d. at wartime prices. 

The prospect of supplies in the first half of next year is 
far from ample, but we trust it will grow. The imports from 
the Southern Dominions and from foreign sources such as the 
Argentine, even if all are made good, could not relieve the 
anxiety. There can be no assurance that the 1s. 5d. level can 
be held. We hope to do so, but I cannot disguise from the 
House that there are many uncertainties. A serious shortage 
of meat cannot be overcome quickly. To regain a pre-war 
consumption we should need 600,000 tons more meat a year 
than we are getting. I cannot hold out any hope of that in 
the near future. We shall do our best, and my right hon. 
Friend the Minister of Food will, I hope, deal with this mat- 
ter later in the debate. So will the Lord President of the 
Council in another place. 

I do not propose to deal at any length this afternoon with 
the foreign situation. When the Foreign Secretary has re- 
turned from the conferences in Paris he will make his report 
to the House in a special debate. We cannot accept the ill- 
treatment we have received about Persian oil supplies. His 
Majesty’s Government are always ready to negotiate a settle- 
ment on the basis of a fair partnership for the actual benefit 
of those who live in the country which provides the oil, and 
for those who have created the wonderful industry and have 
the technical experience to extract the oil and to market it. 
We have so far suffered a great injustice and disaster, and 
we shall strive patiently and resolutely to repair the position 
as far as that is now possible. 

In Egypt and the Sudan we are pursuing the policy 
adopted by the late Government and by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Lewisham, South (Mr. H. Mor- 
rison), who was Foreign Secretary. We are resolved to 
maintain our rightful position in the Canal Zone in spite of 
the illegal and one-sided Egyptian action over the 1936 
Treaty. We shall do our utmost to safeguard the Canal as 
an international highway, using, of course, no more force 
than is necessary. Here again I think that time, within cer- 
tain limits, and restraint and forbearance—not so strictly 
limited—may give the best chance of the crisis being suc- 
cessfully surmounted. 

But our great hope in foreign affairs is, of course, to bring 
about an abatement of what is called “the cold war” by nego- 
tiation at the highest level from strength and not from weak- 
ness. Perhaps I may read again to the House, as I have al- 
ready read to them, what I wrote to Mr. Stalin and his 
colleagues in April, 1945. 

“There is not much comfort in looking into a future where 
you and the countries you dominate, plus the Communist 
parties in many other States are all drawn up on one side, 
and those who rally to the English-speaking nations and their 
associates, or Dominions are on the other. It is quite obvious 
that their quarrel would tear the world to pieces and that 
all of us leading men on either side who had anything to do 
do with that would be shamed before history. Even em- 
barking on a long period of suspicions, of abuse and counter- 
abuse and of opposing policies would be a disaster, hampering 
the great developments of world prosperity for the masses 
which are attainable only by our trinity.” 
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That was written more than six years ago, and, alas,- all 
came to pass with horrible exactitude. I must explain that 
in speaking of our trinity I was, of course, referring to a 
period when France had not fully resumed her rightful place 
in the international sphere. 

At Edinburgh, in February, 1950, I appealed for a con- 
ference between the heads of States or Governments, and I 
and my right hon. Friend the Foreign Secretary, who have 
acted in the closest, spontaneous accord in all these matters, 
still hold to the idea of a supreme effort to bridge the gulf 
between the two worlds, so that each can live its life, if not in 
friendship at least without the fear, the hatreds, and the 
frightful waste of the cold war. 

I must, however, today utter a word of caution. The 
realities which confront us are numerous, adverse and stub- 
born. We must be careful not to swing on a wave of emo- 
tion from despondency to over-confidence; but even if the 


differences between West and East are, for the time being, 
intractable, the creation of a new atmosphere and climate 
of thought, and of a revived relationship and sense of human 
comradeship, would, I believe, be an enormous gain to all 
nations. 

Never must we admit that a third World War is inevit- 
able. I heard some months ago of a foriegn diplomatist who 
was asked: “In which year do you think the danger of war 
will be the greatest?” He replied: “Last year.” If that 
should prove true, as we pray it may, no one will deny their 
salute to the memory of Ernest Bevin, or their compliments 
to those who worked faithfully with him. Let us, in these 
supreme issues with party politics far beneath them, move 
forward together in our united fight as faithful servants of 
our common country, and as unwearying guardians of the 
peace and freedom of the world. 


How Our Foreign Policy Is Working 


REPORT ON DENMARK 
By EUGENIE ANDERSON, United States Ambassador to Denmark 
Delivered at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, October 26, 1951 


glad to be here. I should like to say too: I am glad to 

be here. In my case this has added meaning. I am 
glad to be home. I am glad to be in Minnesota. And I am 
honored to be on this particular platform at the University 
of Minnesota with so many of my distinguished fellow 
Minnesotans. It is almost two years since I left the United 
States te go to Copenhagen as the American Ambassador to 
Denmark. I have not been home since December 1949. 
How much has happened at home since then! The Com- 
munist attack on South Korea with all its consequences; the 
rearmament of the United States with its attendant economic 
strains; the rising cost of living; the alleged resurgence of 
isolationist sentiment; finally the reaffirmation of our respon- 
sibility to the whole free world. It is a little illogical to me 
that I should be making speeches here at home when really I 
should be just listening and learning about things at home. 

But many people have been asking me questions since I’ve 
been home—not always easy questions to answer. Through 
most of them runs a persistent line that might best be ex- 
pressed by the question, “Is Our Foreign Policy Working?” 
It is to that main question that I want to address myself to- 
night. Naturally my answers will be conditioned by my own 
experience in Denmark—in just one Western European 
country. My discussion will be based on what I know has 
been happening in Denmark—although I believe it is fair 
to say that Western European problems are so closely related 
that in certain basic respects, general Western European 
problems are similar to each other; although, of course, with 
important variations from country to country. 

Just as at home a great deal has also happened in Europe 
during these two years that I have been away. I have been 
closely and daily absorbed with many of these events, es- 
pecially as they have concerned Denmark and the United 
States. Naturally I have made an effort to learn something 
-about the country to which I have been accredited, its people, 
its history, its governmental institutions, its political parties 
and their leaders, its problems and attitudes. Denmark is a 


" OU are all used to hearing speakers say that they are 


small country of 4 million people, but with a proud history 
and a great democratic heritage. Many of us in Minnesota 
stem directly from that heritage—probably there is no need 
for me to tell you about Scandinavian history. But we often 
forget that Denmark is a country, only half the size of 
Maine, composed of the peninsula of Jutland extending from 
the north German plain and some 500 islands, of which 100 
are inhabited, lying in the strategic straits at the mouth of 
the Baltic Sea. Denmark is an important part of Scandinavia, 
closely related to Sweden and Norway by ties of language, 
blood, customs, character and history. It is a neighbor of 
Germany and its history has been determined for centuries 
in relation to Germany, particularly as a result of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein problem, the roots of which go back to the 
tenth century. Its agricultural economy has been for decades 
oriented primarily to the needs of England, and its political 
and cultural ties with the British are very strong. Today 
Denmark is associated with the Western European countries 
in the Council of Europe at Strasbourg. It is a member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and a member of 
the United Nations, and through these two organizations in- 
volved in the great political problems of our times. 

Since 1945 the American people have engaged in a vast 
and diverse program for the economic and political rehabili- 
tation of Europe and for the reconstituion of the European 
capacity for self-defense. This program has put an economic 
and a psychological burden on the American people that we 
all have felt deeply in many ways. It is natural for us to 
ask if it has been worth it. This great project has repre- 
sented something entirely novel for the American people, 
contrary to its old traditions, and arising as a consequence 
of two great European and world wars in which the United 
States has played a decisive role. This program has meant 
a type of collaboration and association with the European 
countries in peace time, which is new to the American people. 
It is natural then—and it is healthy—for Americans to won- 
der about the value and effectiveness of this program. 

The purposes of our policies are well known. We have 
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been seeking to establish in Europe the conditions prerequisite 
for a durable peace. Such a peace cannot be attained without 
an economically healthy and militarily sound Europe, to 
say nothing of the basic necessity for moral and psychological 
well-being. It has been in our own self-interest that Europe 
should once again be so constituted. Particularly from the 
military aspect, whose urgency has been brought home to us 
so strongly in the past year, it is to our own elementary self- 
interest that Europe be able to defend itself successfully 
against aggression and the threat of aggression that un- 
fortunately hangs over us all. Yet I would ask you not to 
forget nor to belittle the generous and idealistic purposes in 
the first forms of the air program after the end of the war 
in 1945: in UNRRA, in the interim relief program in 
occupied and liberated areas, and in the ECA. It was a 
generous purpose, and a very American purpose, to want to 
bind up the wounds, to bring aid and comfort to the suffer- 
ing and the dispossessed, and to lend a helping hand for the 
restoration and improvement of economic conditions. The 
cynics talk with derision about Uncle Santa Claus. The more 
serious minded critics say “charity begins at home.” It does 
begin at home. There must be constantly a careful weighing 
of the resources at hand, the needs at home and the good that 
can be done abroad. Of course there is and should be a 
limit to generosity. But there is a tradition of generosity, 
philanthropy, and humanitarianism which has been one of the 
excellences of American life. This great tradition played a 
considerable role in our postwar aid programs; it should not 
be forgotten nor derided, particularly now when other pur- 
poses are coming to the fore. Insofar as is possible within 
the bitter framework of contemporary demands, requirements, 
obligations and purposes of other kinds, we must continue to 
keep in being some clear expressions of that generous tradi- 
tion. I hope it shall be done and I believe it will be done. 

Do the Europeans appreciate our postwar aid? Do they 
envy us or hate us for our well being? I would not like to 
have to make any generalizations on the subject of human 
gratitude. I would not be able to say exactly how many 
Europeans are ignorant of American aid, how many are 
resentful, or even how many are sometimes grateful. But 
I would like to tell you a little story which illustrates the 
spirit that I have met over and over in Denmark. Have 
you ever heard of Bornholm? It is a small island, the east- 
ermost of Denmark, situated far into the Baltic Sea and 
lying just north of Polish occupied eastern Germany. An 
American graduate student during a vacation bicycle trip 
on Bornholm broke his leg badly in an accident in a small 
town there. He was taken to the hospital and the doctor 
there had to operate on him several times before it was pos- 
sible to set the leg properly. When the student was sufhi- 
ciently recovered and able to leave, he asked the doctor for 
his bill. The doctor said there was no charge for his services 
nor for the hospital care. The student argued with him, 
said he was able to pay and asked for a bill. The doctor 
reiterated that there was no charge and finally said that he 
was so much impressed by all the aid and help that America 
had given Denmark and the other European countries after 
the war, that he was only happy to have some small oppor- 
tunity to show his appreciation of what we had done for his 
country. 

When we are considering the question of U.S. policy in 
Europe and the U.S. aid programs since 1945, there are 
Many questions that naturally spring to our minds. I want 
to discuss with you a few of these questions. There are many 
others, but there are four basic questions which I will discuss 
tonight, in each case with particular reference to Denmark: 


(1) To what extent have our aid programs been effective? 
(2) What about Western European unity? (3) Is Europe 
doing its share in the defense effort? (4) Can we depend on 
our European allies? 

To what extent has our aid program been effective in 
Denmark? Denmark was occupied by the Nazis for five 
years from April 9, 1940 to May 5, 1945. Although Den- 
mark may not have suffered under occupation as much as 
other countries, nevertheless it emerged in dire straits, 
economically and spiritually. The Nazis had milked the 
Danish economy for five long years. Agriculture, the 
economic mainstay of the country, was in a seriously dis- 
tressed state. Livestock numbers were greatly reduced; agri- 
cultural production was at a low level. The fields had been 
starved for the necessary fertilizer. Farm machinery had not 
been replenished during the war and was in poor shape and 
insufficient in quantity. The national debt as a result of the 
occupation had grown from 1,200 million crowns to 11,500 
millions. 250,000 German refugees had poured into the 
country during the closing weeks of the war and remained a 
burden on the Danish budget for several years until they 
could be repatriated. 

What have our aid programs given to Denmark? From 
1945 to September 1951, Denmark has received directly 
from the United States in grants and loans around 287 mil- 
lion dollars, of which 235 million consisted of grants ex- 
tended under the ECA. The remaining 52 million were in 
the form of loans by the ECA and the Export-Import Bank. 
One-third of the ECA funds has been utilized to assist in 
the rehabilitation of Danish agriculture by financing imports 
of feedstuffs and of farm machinery. The remaining two- 
thirds have been used primarily for industry to provide im- 
ports of fuel, other industrial raw materials, and machinery. 
It is also pertinent to recall that the Danish economy received 
considerable benefit indirectly from the American loan to 
Britain in 1946, which enabled the Danes to convert some 
sterling earnings into urgently needed dollars. Danish 
reconstruction was greatly facilitated by this indirect assist- 
ance prior to the beginning of ECA aid in 1948. 

What has happened in the Danish economy since 1945? 
Livestock production has been increased 70 per cent over its 
pre-war level in 1935. 

Industrial production has been increased 100 per cent 
since the same period. 

Foreign trade which provides the life-blood of the Danish 
economy has increased correspondingly; the volume of im- 
ports has increased 150 per cent from 1946 to 1951 and 
the volume of exports has increased 260 per cent. 

But I do not want you to think that the differences in the 
Danish economic conditions between 1945 and 1951 are a 
result only of U.S. aid. They are a result primarily of 
Danish efforts, assisted by improved conditions in the other 
European countries as a result of the efforts of these coun- 
tries, and aided also by the U.S. material contribution to 
Denmark under its postwar economic programs as well as 
indirectly through U.S. aid to the other European countries. 
The economies of the European countries are related. By 
helping one country, we have helped the others. By giving 
a measure of aid to them all, we have aided them all to help 
themselves and one another. 

That brings me to my second question. What about Euro- 
pean unity? Are the European countries cooperating economi- 
cally and politically? Are the artificial barriers of narrow 
economic and political nationalism being broken down? It is 
particularly useful to discuss this question from the Danish 
standpoint. The Danes are sometimes regarded along with 
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the other Scandinavians and the British as reluctant and hesi- 
tant parties to European unity. It is true that the Danes 
among others have opposed the efforts of the so-called “feder- 
alists,” those who have sought to introduce at once a political 
federation in Europe and to establish in the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg a super-Parliament. The Danish gov- 
ernment and political leaders have not believed that the situ- 
ation is ripe for the immediate institution, in a politcal form, 
of a united Europe. It is their view that political realities 
impose the necessity of a gradual evolution and functional 
progress towards European union. The integration of 
Europe can only be accomplished, in their opinion, in a piece- 
meal way by the development of separate functional organi- 
zations. At the same time, the Danes have not been reluctant 
in the support of these organizations. 

Perhaps the major functional organization in the direction 
of European unity is the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation which was established in connection with 
U.S. economic aid under the Marshall Plan. Its aim is to 
coordinate the economic efforts of the participating European 
countries, in the interest of the increased well-being of them 
all. 

To this end, it has progressively brought about the re- 
moval of restrictions and the liberalization of trade among 
the participating countries; it has also organized the 
European Payments Union which is facilitating the develop- 
ment of multilateral trade by making European currencies 
largely interchangeable. It has also sought a harmonization 
of domestic financial and economic policy among the coun- 
tries. The work of the OEEC has been by and large very 
successful. The OEEC has introduced a type of inter- 
European economic cooperation that the Europeans will want 
to continue. 

There are two other functional organizations of major 
significance which it appears may soon be established. Both 
of these have been in their inception stimulated by discussion 
in the Council of Europe, and it is anticipated that they will 
both be correlated in one way or another with the Council. 
I am referring to the European Coal and Iron Organization 
under the Schuman Plan and to the European defense com- 
munity or European Army. In neither of these projects 
have the Danes been direct participants. They are not pro- 
ducers of either coal or iron and so could not well be direct 
participants in the Schuman Plan discussion. However, they 
are consumers; a considerable portion of the coal necessary 
for the Danish economy and for surviving the long Danish 
winter comes from Germany; they have vital interests of con- 
sumers in the development of the Schuman Plan, and they 
anticipate that they will be able to represent their consumer 
interest in some organized way under the plan. 

With respect to the European Army, the Danes have 
been observers rather than direct participants in the dis- 
cussions, on the grounds that with their limited resources 
and their obligations under the North Atlantic Treaty, 
they were in no position to contribute troops to a European 
Army. With respect to both these projects, many Danes were 
initially a bit skeptical—were not many of us also?—but now 
that the prospect of their accomplishment seems real, think- 
ing Danes are greeting them with growing enthusiasm. 

There are two noteworthy elements in this enthusiasm. 
With respect both to the Schuman Plan and the European 
Army, the Danes find therein the prospective achievement 
of the definitive basis for a continued French and German 
cooperation and amity. French-German unity of purpose, 
economic, political, and military, is still the key to Western 
European peace and to Western European strength. Sec- 
ondly, if the Schuman Plan is ratified by the Governments 
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concerned, with its operation being correlated to the work 
of the Council of Europe, if the European defense com- 
munity is established, likewise with a correlation to the Coun- 
cil, the importance of the Council of Europe will at once 
grow, as will the prospects for an eventual European union, 

As soon as the Council of Europe becomes engaged in, or 
correlated with, concrete and positive projects, it is going to 
grow rapidly in standing and significance. If 8 or 10 spe- 
cialized agencies are established under the Council each 
accomplishing a functional task for Europe as a whole, the 
Council will become the organ of an integrated Europe. It 
is the expectation of thoughful Danish political leaders that 
the adoption of an appropriate political form for an European 
union will necessarily follow the establishment of the various 
functional organizations. I do not believe that Americans 
should be pessimistic about the developments toward Euro- 
pean union, nor do I believe we can assert any particular 
procedure or result as the proper ones for an European 
union. We should recognize the progress that has been made, 
and foster and support the European efforts in this direction. 

The third question which I wish to consider with you 
is the following: Is Europe doing its share in the defense 
effort, and specifically are the Danes doing their proper 
share? It is easier to ask the question than to answer it, 
and I am not going to venture a categoric answer. How shall 
we judge “their proper share’? According to the compara- 
tive statistics, the Danish effort does not look so good. But 
do the bare statistics give an accurate picture? Remember 
that Denmark is a small country with 4 million inhabitants, 
about half the number of New York City. Denmark has 
a high standard of living relatively, and yet Denmark is a 
poor country. Denmark has no mineral resources, no coal, 
no iron, no oil. Denmark has little heavy industry and al- 
most no armament industry. Denmark has to import raw 
materials for all of its industry; it has to import large 
quantities of feedstuff to maintain its high level of agricul- 
tural production. We Americans have always recognized 
that a man who earns $1,000 a year cannot well pay the 
same proportionate share of taxes as a man who earns $5,000. 
Can a small country with an essentially unbalanced economy 
and poor in resources contribute the same proportion as a 
big and wealthy country with a balanced economy and a 
great comprehensive productive capacity ? 

Are the Danes doing their proper share? One thing I 
do know: With respect to the most important contribution 
that the Danes could make to the security of the American 
people, I believe that they have done and are doing their 
full and proper share. I am referring to Greenland. On 
April 27 of this year, I had the pleasure of signing—for the 
first time as a United States representative—an agreement 
between the United States Government and the Danish 
Government. It was the agreement, pursuant to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, concerning the defense of Greenland. With- 
out affecting Danish sovereignty over the island, this agree- 
ment gives us the right to develop and use facilities in 
Greenland which are absolutely essential to the defense of 
the United States from air attack over the polar air routes. 
It likewise provides for the manifold Danish activities in 
the joint defense of Greenland. Since 1941 the Danes have 
permitted the United States the use of Greenland bases for 
defensive purposes; and there has since been continuing col- 
laboration and cooperation with Denmark and United States 
within that area. The agreement of April 27, 1951 sets 
down the formal basis for further U.S.-Danish cooperation 
in Greenland, and will remain in effect for the duration of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Are the Danes doing their proper share for the common 
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defense of Western Europe? Let us recall first that the 
Danes have started from scratch, that their armed forces 
were completely disbanded under the German occupation, 
that they had to begin with insufficient quantities of an- 
tiquated weapons, that they lacked the industrial capacity for 
manufacturing modern weapons. Nevertheless under the 
impetus of the North Atlantic Treaty and with the assistance 
of American arms provided under the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Program, the Danes have made marked progress 
in the development of their armed forces. The Danish 
forces are becoming better trained and more competent, they 
are showing every capacity to make effective use of the mod- 
ern weapons that we are providing, and the public morale is 
more strongly behind the Danish defense effort now than 
ever before; and this, despite much heavier taxation, de- 
creased consumption and fuel rationing. 

Let me tell you what has been done in the past year. The 
Danish Parliament has enacted legislation to establish a 
single defense department, create a separate air force, and to 
form a unified command over the three service branches. It 
has also passed a law increasing the length of conscripted 
service from 10 to 12 months and containing a provision to 
permit the further extension of service as circumstances may 
require. The Danish Army is being reorganized into 11 
regimental combat teams which, in case of full mobilization, 
will number from 5,000 to 6,000 men each. A Home Guard 
composed of trained men has been increased by 10,000 to a 
total of 40,000. The Home Guard, which is a spirited 
and well-led organization, aims to increase its mobilizable 
force continuously in the next few years. The Danes have 
speeded up the construction of barracks and airfields and 
have begun the organization and training of complete officer 
cadres to meet the needs of their expanded military estab- 
lishment. 

Total defense expenditures in the fiscal year 1952 are 
expected to nearly double the level of expenditures in the 
previous fiscal year. Large tax increases, a substantial loan 
and a forced savings program have been put into effect 
this past year to divert resources from consumption to de- 
fense. Broad trade controls of strategic materials have been 
established. 

Could Denmark possibly do more? Perhaps it could— 
probably it will. But for Denmark to do more will cause 
even greater difficulties, and we have to try to understand 
these difficulties. —The Danish Government is confronted by 
very serious economic problems arising mainly from an ad- 
verse payment position; that is, Denmark receives less in 
Money terms for its total exports than it pays for its total 
imports. This situation is due mainly to the higher prices 
Denmark has to pay for its imports, especially raw materials, 
than it has been able to obtain for its agricultural exports. 
In order to avert a foreign exchange crisis, Denmark must 
reduce its levels of consumption. A further increase in Den- 
mark’s defense effort would require still further reduction 
in consumption. As we Americans know from our own 
experience, drastic measures to reduce consumption are dif- 
ficult for any government—Congress or Parliament. 

There is also a serious political difficulty. Denmark does 
not have a strong government based on a firm Parliamentary 
majority. At present the Danish Government is constituted 
by a coalition of the Moderate Liberal, or Farmers Party, 
and the Conservative Party. These two parties together 
hold only 59 seats in the 151-seat Lower House. The Social 
Democrats in the opposition likewise hold 59 seats in the 
Lower House. There are then two small parties, the Radical 
Liberal and the Justice Party, each holding 12 seats, and the 


Communists with 7. The Radical Liberal Party has con- 
sistently opposed Danish participation in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, while the Justice Party has been split 
on this issue. Since the Social Democrats strongly support 
the North Atlantic Treaty along with the government par- 
ties, there is no uncertainty whatsoever about Danish ad- 
herence and Danish support on the major questions. How- 
ever, the bigger parties are opposed to each other on issues of 
domestic economic policy and are constantly fearful of losing 
votes to the smaller parties. The delicate political balance 
tends to make every step a political issue, slowing up action 
and making the political leaders more hesitant and circum- 
spect than might otherwise be the case. 

The Danish case is not a peculiar one. There are cor- 
respondinhg elements in the situations of many, if not most, 
of the other European countries associated with us in the 
common defense effort: disbandment of the armed forces, as 
a result of the war, lack of military equipment, economic 
shortages, financial, particularly foreign exchange difficulties, 
governments lacking firm parliamentary majorities. We 
must not forget this background when we try to answer the 
question of whether Europe is doing its share in the defense 
effort. The Europeans have done much under difficult cir- 
cumstances; they intend to do more. They have needed our 
aid to do what they have done; they will continue to need 
our aid also if they are to do more. 

If we Americans are to continue to aid our European 
friends, it is natural for us to wonder about the reliability 
and fortitude of our Allies. I come then to the fourth and 
final question which I want to take up with you: Can we 
depend on our European Allies. 

We recognize well that the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
all the security arrangements and military assistance in con- 
nection with it, have as their first purpose, the creation of 
conditions which will make possible the preservation of 
peace. Our purpose is not war, but peace, ensuring peace by 
deterring the potential aggressor. However, if, in spite of 
all our efforts to preserve peace, the Soviets should still seek 
to impose their will upon Western Europe by armed force, 
can we depend upon our Allies? Are we to fear a quick col- 
lapse and prompt capture by the Soviet invaders of the equip- 
ment we have given to our Allies, to be turned against us 
at a later date? Can we depend on our Allies? Would 
they fight? Let me ask more specifically: Would the Danes 
fight? 

My belief is firm and definite: Yes, indeed, they would 
fight. 

Let me turn to a bit of history. Since Denmark’s defeat 
by Prussia in 1864, Denmark has pursued for almost a 
century a strict policy of neutrality. The Danes felt that a 
small country had no chance against a big power, that they 
could not count on any Allies coming to their support, and 
accordingly that it was hopeless for them to think of de- 
fending themselves and just wasteful to spend money to 
maintain a military establishment. The Danish Army con- 
tinued in being during this period, but it was more like a 
border police force than a real army designed to defend the 
country against attack. Profound pacifist sentiment de- 
veloped in Denmark along with this neutrality tradition. 

We Americans can understand this; we, too, have had, 
until recently a tradition of neutrality and pacifism, although 
stemming from different causes. 

The unprovoked invasion of Denmark by Nazi troops in 
April 1940 and the subsequent five hard occupation years 
have taught the majority of the Danish people the lesson that 
neutrality, pacifism, and defeatism cannot spare them from 
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the dangers and demands of contemporary existence. Not 
all Danes have learned this lesson—just as not all Ameri- 
cans deep in their hearts have abandoned their isolationism. 
A century-old tradition cannot be overcome by one hard 
lesson. Nevertheless, the preponderant majoritiy of the 
Danes have become convinced that the security of their own 
country can only be maintained through a readiness on their 
part to defend it to the utmost. They have become con- 
vinced, too, that their participation in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization makes them a part of a defense com- 
munity which can resist aggression. They know that they 
can count on aid from their Allies in time of need. 

What is important for us to note is that pacifist and de- 
featist sentiment in Denmark has decreased in direct pro- 
portion with the strengthening of the Danish defenses. 

The Danes do not want to be occupied and then liberated. 
They will fight for the integrity of their country. In accord- 
ance with their obligations under the North Atlantic Treaty 
and pursuant to the requirements of General Eisenhower’s 
command, the Danes will fight for the democratic ideals 
which they share in common with the United States and 
other members of the Atlantic Community. 

The will to fight is almost directly related to the ability 
to fight; the means with which to resist. 

Armed with adequate weapons and the right leadership, 
the Danes will fight as bravely and tenaciously as did their 
forefathers nearly a century ago at Dybol—a great Danish 
battlefield in South Jutland, which is symbolically akin to 
our Valley Forge. 

I do not believe that the situation is very different in this 
regard in any of the Western European countries allied 
with us. The North Atlantic Treaty is an expression of a 
community of spirit, founded upon adherence to certain com- 
mon ideals and values. It is a community of free men. I 
believe that given a fair chance free men will always fight, 
if need be, for the ideals and values they cherish. 

World War II was a severe test. —The Western European 
countries emerged terribly shaken and confused, as we did 
too. Fed by human misery, economic chaos, war-weariness, 
Communism up-surged in Western Europe in the immedi- 
ate aftermath of World War II. But Communist strength 
has been decreasing in every Western European country in 
the past few years. In Denmark the Communists obtained 
18 seats in the Lower House, in the election of 1945; 9 
seats in the election of October 1947 ; and only 7 seats out of 
151 in the election of September 1950. The Communists can 
not now take over Denmark by an internal coup. Although 
other Western European countries may have proportionately 


larger numbers of Communists and greater internal difficul- 
ties, I doubt if the Communists can do more than cause trou- 
ble and disturbance in any Western European country, so 
long as their economic and social health is stable and improy- 
ing. Our European Allies have regained the inner fortitude 
which comes from renewed affirmation of the basic prin- 
ciples of their own existence. Today we can say with confi- 
dence that we can depend on them. 

But they have a question too which sometimes gnaws at 
them and makes them anxious and unsure. Can they depend 
on us? Our European Allies are sometimes anxious about 
the course of American policy. They fear that the Ameri- 
can people are volatile and changeable. They fear that iso- 
lationist sentiment might suddenly arise and sweep the coun- 
try. They fear a sudden American loss of interest in Europe, 
whether it is caused by a new isolationism or an exclusive 
preoccupation with the Far East. They have joined us ina 
common enterprise, and they realize that they are just part 
way on a venture that may last for years. They do not want 
to be left in the lurch. They want to be sure of the inner 
fortitude of the American people, of a consistency and a 
constancy in American foreign policy as it affects them. 
They do not want their fates decided arbitrarily, unilater- 
ally, or extraneously in the wake of domestic American poli- 
tical party conflicts. 

Our European Allies recognize the leadership that we have 
assumed, the leadership that has been thrust upon us by a 
historic destiny. They want to be sure that this leadership 
will continue to be exercised with restraint, understanding, 
and a full and encompassing sense of responsibility. 

I believe that I am on firm ground when I assure the 
Danes that they can rely on the American people. I believe 
that we are terribly aware of our new responsibilities, not 
only to ourselves but to the whole free wrold. Today we 
know what depends on us: peace and life with freedom, even 
our very right to be human. 

We are trying to do what no nation on earth has ever 
before attempted: We are trying to win a war without 
having to fight it. Even more than that, we are trying to 
create the basic conditions for peace, engaged in this noble 
effort with all the enormous reserves of energy, of enthusiasm 
and of endurance that we hertofore have called upon only 
in times of war. And we are trying to do all this in concert 
and unity with the other free nations of the world. 

This is indeed an infinitely demanding foreign policy and 
an inspiring one! But it is a foreign policy in which we 
Americans can have faith and confidence, both because it is 
right and because it is working. 


What Is America’s Objective? 


FREEDOM OR INTERNATIONAL PEACE? 
By WALTER M. CASEY, Sales Analyst and Lecturer, Beaumont, Texas 
Delivered before the Alabama-Louisiana-Mississppi Hotel Association, Mobile, Alabama October 29, 1951 


Y purpose in this talk is to make a modest contribu- 
M tion of straight thinking toward clarifying our 

objective. Which is it to be: America’s freedom, 
or international peace? Without doubt, you and other 
Americans have had similar questions arise in your minds. 
Many radio commentators, editorial writers, lecturers, and 
some of our members of Congress have warned the American 


people that they are faced with grave danger. Some have 
even gone so far as to predict a complete collapse of our 
economic system, destruction of our political ideology, and 
disintegration of our military power. 

At the outset, I want you to know that the views I ex 
press are the result of my own analysis only of current 
events. I am attempting to coordinate common sense, expe- 
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rience, logic and history to arrive at an understanding. Be- 
cause I say things are so, doesn’t necessarily make them so; 
but to differ from what I say you must think, and that is 
what more of us need to do for ourselves instead of allow- 
ing others to do it for us. 

Like you, I am an American, perfectly satisfied with the 
American way of life. The Constitution as it now stands 
suits me, and I believe firmly in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. My stake in America is just as great as any 
other’s because, aside from any material wealth each of 
us may possess, the greatest treasure in the life of every 
American is freedom. 

Assuming that each of us has at least several years to 
live, it is my thought that you and I should manifest con- 
cern in matters of government and matters of politics, both 
on the state and the federal level. In order to become in- 
terested in these political questions it is necessary also that 
we take an interest in our municipal government. The man 
we elect to office is our servant, and I am wondering whether 
you take time to write your member of Congress your 
opinion of his conduct as your public servant. 

The opinions I express here were solidified on a recent 
tour of Europe, during which I interviewed persons in many 
walks of life. Time limits my discussion to five of these 
countries: Italy, France, England, Germany, and Spain. 

Since the temination of the war in 1945 we have distrib- 
uted in excess of thirty billions of dollars throughout the 
world, over twenty billions to so-called Allied countries, 
including Russia, to whom we made a gift of one and a half 
billion dollars. These gifts to Russia were cut off when 
they refused to permit overland access to Berlin, commonly 
called the Berlin Blockade and broken by the Berlin Air- 
lift. 

All this money should be termed “gifts” instead of “loans.” 
We need only check on the Lend-Lease Program developed 
after World War I to find out how these countries repay 
the billions we are now lending them on the basis of what 
we “loaned” them at that time. Finland is the only coun- 
try which, since World War I, has fully repaid the loan we 
made, and I believe is one of the few which has even at- 
tempted to repay such loans. At the termination of World 
War II, America set in motion the machinery to under- 
write the economic stability of the world and to rehabilitate 
the war-torn countries of Europe and our Allies, including 
Russia. We agreed under the Atlantic Pact to furnish 
money, war materiel, and manpower to check any aggressor 
nation attempting to overthrow any one or more of the 
twelve signers of this pact. If France, for instance, should 
be the aggressor against England, we are pledged to support 
England. Many assume that the Atlantic Pact is an instru- 
ment designed for protection against Russian aggression, 
but this is not supported by the facts. Russia as an ag- 
gressor is not mentioned in the Atlantic Pact. What we are 
actually attempting to accomplish in Europe is to persuade 
these so-called “Democratic” countries to embrace our type 
of Democracy and our system of free enterprise, hoping that 
po we are on common ground peace will be the final 
result, 

Proponents of the Marshal] Plan, ECA, ERP, EEC and 
the President’s Point-Four Program fully expect tentative 
peace to prevail by 1952, which is indicated to be the last year 
in which the Marshall Plan will be extended to the countries 
of Europe. At the end of that period we will have ex- 
pended more than thirty-five billions of American dollars for 
European aid. I noticed that our money is referred to in 
Practically all of the countries I visited as “hard” money, 


I attempted to correct this to “hard-earned” money, 
but they think everything in America comes very easily. 

Here are a few of the impressions I gathered during three 
weeks spent in Italy. We have given or loaned Italy around 
two billion dollars. This money has been spent with caution 
and frugality. Italy is having the hardest time of any West- 
ern European country in getting back on its feet, and will 
need our help beyond the 1952 deadline. 

Economic stability in Italy is about 40% of pre-war. 
Communism has been suppressed, but not eliminated. Hun- 
gry people, nearly five million of them, offer receptive minds 
to the trickery employed in enticing them to communistic 
ideology. More territory for this overpopulated country 
is imperative before any real rehabilitation or sound govern- 
ment can be established. 

France is the strongest economically of any of the coun- 
tries I visited. Actually, it is displaying a near-miracle in re- 
viving industry. Politically, France is going through one 
crisis after another. The police state is coping successfully 
with communist-inspired strikes and upheavals, but name 
any one of the four or five anti-Democratic forms of govern- 
ment, and it can be found in France. 

The nearly five billion of American dollars “given” to 
France have been spent far more wisely than a similar 
amount here at home. France is sound right now. Best 
evidence of this is the stability of the franc. Although the 
pound sterling is used for trading, it changes constantly. 
The franc remains stable. 

France is not a “welfare” nation in any way. Everyone 
not only works, but earns what he is paid. They have pur- 
chased essentials: tools, machinery, and raw materials not 
available in their colonial possessions. Old and young are 
working in an attempt to bridge the gap caused by World 
War I, when six million youths died on the battlefield. 
There is a void of twenty-five million people in the popula- 
tion as the result of the loss to France of these soldiers. 

With their World War I experience stil! fresh in their 
minds, the French offered only token resistance at the Magi- 
not Line when Germany started its march in 1940. They 
signed an armistice on June 22, and neither helped nor hin- 
dered the Germans during their occupation. You will re- 
call that the French surrendered after thirty-nine days of 
fighting. The Vichy government agreed, in exchange for 
the Germans’ promise not to destroy its cities, to allow the 
German army to cross France to Normandy, from whence 
they could attack the British Isles. It is my opinion that 
France will have difficulty in restoring in the French people 
the will to resist aggression. Once freedom is surrendered, 
it dies in the hearts of the people. Nothing, certainly not the 
billions we pour into France, will ever restore the patriotism 
and the loyalty to country which once lived in the hearts 
of all French men and women. It is doubtful to me that 
the French would offer more than token resistance if Rus- 
sia should march in Europe. I believe, however, that if 
the French soldier sees a GI marching on his left and an- 
other on his right, and knows that he going into battle along 
with the American soldier, he will again fight with the 
strong will to resist which once made France’s army a for- 
midable fighting force. 

England is in a precarious position. Once the greatest 
sea power of the world; possessor of the largest Colonial 
empire; recognized as world bankers; independent, highly 
respected and progressive, the people now are bewildered, 
suppressed and discouraged. 

Socialism and nationalization have reduced England to 
a state of poverty and weakness. The seven billion dollars 
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“given” to them as the lion’s share of the Marshall Plan 
aid has been dissipated, wasted, and pumped into the chan- 
nels of socialism, which in itself has failed miserably. 

The people are floundering in a daze. They have found 
out too late that the Labor Government system is not work- 
able. It has survived so far because billions of American 
dollars, intended for economic reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion, have been spent on the socialistic experiment. In their 
attempt to reduce the rich to the level of the poor they have 
succeeded completely. They have destroyed through ex- 
cessive taxation all hope for individual achievement, which 
has even been the incentive to free enterprise here in Amer- 
ica, and which at one time prevailed in England. Too late 
they have discovered that once a nation starts down the 
road to socialism and nationalization there is no turning 
back, because all supports which bridged the gap between 
producer and consumer have been undermined or de- 
stroyed. It seems even too late to stop on the journey, be- 
cause there is no way to return nationalized industry to its 
former owners. 

“There will always be an England.” This may be true, 
but only time can reveal her quality. This once-proud na- 
tion now stands on a precipice of uncertainy, stripped of 
power, its people discouraged, its colonial possessions gone. 
It knows not where to turn. America’s billions, even if we 
foolishly continue pouring them into England, can never 
restore the character and the courage of this once proud 
people. Not in this generation will England be restored to 
any degree of self-reliance. 

There is no question that the English desire to defend 
their country, and I still believe that England will fight 
to the last Englishman. They have never surrendered, and 
I don’t think they ever will. England is undoubtedly our 
greatest Ally, an economic liability at present, but a military 
asset in the event of war. 

Germany precipitated World War II. It is the only 
country in history which was conquered by four nations, 
defeated to the point of unconditional surrender, and then 
divided into four sectors, each occupied and controlled by a 
different nation, none of which employ the same system 
of government or practice the same ideology in their respec- 
tive economic or political fields. Yet at this very moment 
the U. N. group is urging military support of the Western 
Sector, and Russia presumably has the Eastern Sector un- 
der complete control. 

We must bear in mind that most Germans are Nazis: 
“Once a Nazi, always a Nazi.” Although Germany was 
divided by her conquerors, there is no evidence that the peo- 
ple have been separated in spirit. I believe that the Ger- 
mans, like beads of mercury, will unite at the first oppor- 
tunity despite outside pressure to convert them to other 
ideologies. Once the military yoke is lifted and a treaty 
executed which restores sovereignty to the people, the soli- 
darity of the German people will be effected. 

Germany, I am convinced, will fight for Germany alone; 
not for the United States, nor for the United Nations. From 
the German people I learned how well aware they are that 
Russians remember the six million people Hitler destroyed 
on his march through Poland and Russia. They know that, 
if Russia ever marches through Germany, Stalin will de- 
mand the lives of five Germans for every single Russian 
killed at Nazi hands during World War II. 

People living on the borders of Poland, and nearly all 
other Germans with whom I discussed the possibility of 
war with Russia at this time, indicated that they did not 
expect Russia to go to war against the world. They argued 
that if Russia had intended to conquer the world she would 
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have made the move in 1946 when the American army dis- 
banded and much of our materiel, including tanks, planes 
and ships, hundreds of which we gave to Russia, was left 
in Europe. At that time Russia could have moved very 
quickly and smoothly, without any resistance in Europe, 
What deterred the Russian military then was the knowledge 
that the atomic bomb was ready for use in America. Both 
Germans and French contended that Russia would not have 
waited until 1951, knowing that America would by now 
have developed thousands of bombs, The atom bomb is now 
ten times more potent than when it was exploded at Hiro- 
shima. They are well aware of our work on the hydrogen 
bomb, and that alone is enough to halt any thought of Rus- 
sia’s moving over the continent of Europe because, when that 
step is taken, they know America is pledged to join the 
forces of resistance. The Atlantic Pact makes that impera- 
tive. 

It is my conviction that Germany, in less than a decade, 
will be the dominant industrial country of Europe. Money 
has been wisely spent in the Western Sector, especially in 
the American-occupied area. Production, exports and re- 
habilitation of Germany are far ahead of other war-torn 
countries, except France. Germans are skilled, hard workers, 
with inbred obedience to discipline. 

Productivity of the German nation is necessary to world 
economic stability. We should give them a free rein indus- 
trially, while keeping a close watch on any production of 
war materials or products which might easily be converted 
to such use without our consent. It may sound contradictory 
—that I am in favor of re-arming Germany—but I recom- 
mend that these arms be furnished and controlled by the 
American military. General Clay was highly respected by 
the Germans and, although he could not speak Russian, his 
demand that our Airlift planes be unmolested was clearly 
interpreted. 

Our contemplated limited alliance with General Franco 
has caused much critical comment from two strong Allies, 
Great Britain and France, and some strenuous objection here 
at home. These two powers may be protesting for political 
reasons, or there might be a selfish motive behind their ob- 
jections. They are probably fearful that additional military 
and financial aid to Spain would curtail our liberal hand- 
outs to them; especially now that Congress is balking at 
foreign aid to countries which show no evidence of being 
willing to help themselves. These Allies may protest that 
our money is being spread too thin and contrary to their 
economic recommendations. They fully appreciate the mag- 
nitude of America’s strength, financial and military. I’m 
not too sure but that they are jealous of our world position 
today; it is quite evident that they are jeolous of other coun- 
tries which solicit our friendship. 

This country’s strategy in the defense of Europe demands 
the enlistment of Spain as a strong, potential aid for defense. 
Success in negotiations now in the embryonic stage would 
strategically strengthen our defense of Europe. If Russia, 
as is predicted, once on the march should overrun Europe 
in a matter of weeks, the Spanish bases for our navy in the 
Mediterranean, and Air Force landing fields on the main- 
land supported by the narrow passes in the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains, would make it possible for us to hold Russia off in- 
definitely. Spain, although poorly equipped, is second only to 
Russia in military strength of ground and air forces. These 
could well tip the balance needed to defeat Russia. 

Franco is a Dictator, and we fought his cohorts Hitler 
and Mussolini to destroy Dictatorships. Yet we are most 
concerned at present in restricting the Russian type of com- 
munism now recognized as a threat to the whole free world 
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since it has already subdued many nations and is threatening 
others, including ourselves. Franco is anti-communist; so 
are the Spanish people. General Franco led his people to 
victory despite corrupt officials in government. These same 
officials fled to Russia with all the gold in Spain. The 
Franco regime, although victorious on the battlefield, was 
ruined economically. 

Spain has justly won a peaceful position in the interna- 
tional set-up. She remained neutral in World War II; how- 
ever, so did Ireland, Sweden, Switzerland, and many other 
countries which refused to join forces with us. Yet, at 
Potsdam in August, 1945, the three victorious powers, Eng- 
land, Russia and the United States, inferred that they would 
not consider any application from the Franco regime which 
might be submitted for admission to the United Nations. 
Then came the Tri-Partite Conference in London and its 
vote of March 4, 1946, by which the governments of France, 
Britain and the United States contended that Franco Spain 
could not hope for full association with the United Nations, 
and appealed to liberal-minded Spaniards to set up a provi- 
sional government to proclaim an amnesty and hold elec- 
tions, which government would receive full recognition and 
support of the U.N. They promised that full diplomatic 
relations and ecomonic aid would follow, and threatened to 
break off diplomatic relations with the present Spanish 
regime if this request were ignored, which it was. The 
French government, three days previously, had closed the 
Pyrenees frontier on the pretext that Spain constituted a 
threat to peace. Consequently, Spain had been subjected 
to diplomatic isolation and economic siege by the Allied 
powers during the period 1945-1950. 

In retrospect, the conduct of our leaders and diplomats 
seems comic. Time has proved how absurd and ridiculous 
were their actions in dealing with a country destitute and 
broken in spirit after three long years of civil war inspired 
by Communist Russia. These errors of omission and commis- 
sion on the part of the United States and the U.N. can best 
be summed up in the remarks of Congressman O’Konski in 
March, 1948, in the debate on the extension of the Marshall 
Plan: “To eliminate Spain from this Act is nothing but a 
shameful and stupid appeasement of the Reds in Moscow 
and in our Departments of State and Trade.” 

It might be well for the critics of our present attempt to 
exchange U. S. aid for Spanish sea-air bases, and probably 
support from Spanish forces, to realize that Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, formerly bitterly opposed to any aid to 
Franco, now favors prompt action in this regard. This 
changeover has been urged by our military leaders for over 
a year. The Congress recently appropriated $62,500,000 
for Spain, and is now seriously considering an additional 
$100,000,000 to be spent for defense and economic stability 
in Spain. 

Franco has agreed, in return for U. S. support which he 
admits is vital to Spain’s economy, to make his Dictatorship 
more palatable by a Cabinet shake-up wherein the Spanish 
people would exercise more freedom in the operation of their 
government. We must weigh the attitude of Franco with 
that of Tito, Yugoslavia’s communistic Dictator, to whom 
we have given millions and also tentatively committed our 
military support in defense against Russia as an aggressor. 

hese rulers, admittedly, are strange bedfellows with our 
Democratic ideology. We are now embracing Japan, the 
only nation which ever made a deliberate “sneak attack” in 
an undeclared war against America. We are now occupy- 
ing a defeated Germany, with our army ready to defend 
that country, a recent enemy, against any aggressor; namely, 
Russia. 


Changes in our political and economic thinking must be 
geared to the Russian threat of world conquest. We must 
reinforce the European military establishment and at the 
same time sustain the economic, political and social level in 
order to preserve in the people their spirit of independence. 

Although we are not too friendly with some of the anti- 
communist countries it would seem necessary for us to en- 
gage in such military alliances, treaties and defense pacts as 
might offer a force sufficiently strong to deter Russia from 
all-out war in the immediate or distant future, either in 
Europe or in Asia. All things considered, it is my opinion 
that we should attempt to perfect our alliance with Franco, 
with Germany, with Japan and Italy. Greece and Turkey 
are avowed enemies of the only country able to wage war, 
Soviet Russia. 

What Americans should realize is that billions expended 
in these countries cannot transplant America to the people’s 
hearts. Education is the only way to do that if we are to 
preserve their freedom, but we must realize too that they 
have had years of persuasive teaching to indoctrinate them 
in the belief that socialism would mean a better standard of 
living and a better world. To reverse this trend of thinking 
will be difficult and require a long time. 

To the question, “Has the Marshall Plan helped?” I 
answer, “Yes”. The plan is not and was not intended to be 
a cure-all. It is my opinion that we have done a half-job in 
most of these countries. The big job lies ahead. Convincing 
all these nations that they must become self-reliant and 
stand alone is our task now and in the future. 

There are a few comments concerning Korea which seem 
pertinent at this point. President Truman accepted the chal- 
lenge of the North Koreans, and in keeping with the prom- 
ises made to the Republic of South Korea we returned to 
defend them against an aggressor who crossed the 38th 
Parallel. Mr. Truman elects to call this a “police” action. 
I am not going to discuss the military angle because you 
are as familiar with that and your guess is as good as mine 
whether we are in a full-scale war or merely engaged in 
“police” action. Korea, to my mind, has accomplished just 
one thing: In accepting that challenge we served notice to 
Russia that we intend to prevent any nation’s aggression 
against countries with whom we hold a treaty, a pact, or an 
agreement to join and defend them against aggression. 

The recent treaty signed with Japan, I think, is one of 
the most outstanding diplomatic transactions we have ever 
conducted. Japan is recognized as the most skilled Asiatic 
country. Now available in Japan are over eight million 
fighting men, fully trained, and they will fight for Japan 
but not for the United Nations nor for the United States. 
They are avowed enemies of communism, of China, and of 
Russia. They need only arms and ammunition to defend 
themselves against either of those countries. We should 
give Japan all the arms necessary and furnish them air and 
sea power, but the two latter forces should be kept under 
American supervision and control, There is no doubt that 
Japanese have the will to defend their own, but I do not 
advocate giving them air and sea power because, once they 
become a strong military power again, the temptation to 
aggression might lead them in any direction. 

Reviewing the unsettled plight of the world today and 
the controlled and harnessed existence of the people in 
Europe, it behooves Americans to analyze the State of the 
Union at home. Freedom must be preserved. We must face 
the facts realistically. Too few adults are conversant with 
the real meaning behind our American way of life. They 
are unable to differentiate between freedom and peace. A 
captive balloon, released from its moorings, floats into the 
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air apparently free. In reality, atmospheric conditions change 
the course of the balloon, make it rise or descend according 
to the “pressure” exerted. Actually, the balloon is in a con- 
dition of captivity: restrained, controlled and directed by 
the forces of nature. Freedom surrendered for peace, as 
France surrendered it in World War II through its elected 
officials, likewise is controlled and directed by Bureaucrats 
and is no freedom at all. 

Freedom has a different meaning to different peoples. In 
India, they would be grateful for freedom from hunger; in 
Russia, freedom from oppression. In America we cherish 
freedom of opportunity and the preservation of liberty. We 
must be careful not to confuse our freedoms, Freedoms, as 
we have it, does not mean freedom from want or from work. 
It means, simply, the right to work for ourselves, the right 
to express our own personalities, to direct our own lives, to 
choose or reject religion. The freedom of the Press and the 
right of public assembly are two of our priceless mediums 
in the exercise of freedom, Both safeguard our freedom by 
exposing the political conduct of public officials at all levels 
of government. 

Adult education and reaffirmation of our American prin- 
ciples of unity and allegiance are needed to create balanced 
thinking in the minds of those who are apparently willing 
to compromise for the sake of peace. There is no compro- 
mise, for freedom and liberty are the cornerstones of Amer- 
ica’s independence. 

Whenever the American people become subservient to the 
Congress, the judicial or the executive branches of our gov- 
ernment in their quest for peace, America will follow other 
nations down the road of socialism, nationalization, and 
poverty. Peace is a condition under which we live. Free- 
dom and liberty are the rights and privileges which we enjoy. 
Freedom entails great effort by the people to preserve their 
sovereignty and the right to be governed by law instead of 
a Dictator. 

The Constitution of the United States sets forth the au- 
thority and the procedure of government to carry out the 
wishes of the people. In a Democracy the Commander-in- 


Chief cannot act as a Dictator in time of national emer- 
gency or in war, but must convince the people of the right- 
ness of his policies. Public discussion is the one avenue open 
to authorities in a Democracy to obtain the backing of the 
people. 

Truth must prevail in explaining domestic and foreign 
policies. Innuendo or ambiguity must not shroud the state- 
ments of our leaders. Loyalty to country and to threatened 
ideals which are cherished by the majority must come before 
everything. In any emergency there can be only unity—we 
are Americans dedicated to a common cause. 

In our quest for world peace we must not underestimate 
the danger to liberty and freedom at home. Let us not forget 
the death of France in 1940. Our difficulty now in arousing 
France to defend herself reverts to her fall and surrender 
of liberty and freedom for a conditioned peace. 

If we love anything more than freedom, we lose all. We 
lose freedom and that “something else” which means not 
only one’s personal comfort, one’s family, one’s security— 
it means peace. If we love peace more than freedom, and 
are ready to negotiate with a proven enemy of both peace 
and freedom, we are bound to lose them both. A “liberated” 
people prefers to go on living in subjugation rather than risk 
lives and expose their country to war’s destruction. The 
“will to resist” is that inbred loyalty to country which, once 
crushed, is rarely revived. There is something worse than 
war: slavery. 

America must choose a course which will preserve the 
heritage of freedom bestowed upon it by our forefathers, In 
this hour of crisis we need rediscovery and renewed under- 
standing of the tried and true principles of Americanism. 
We, as Americans, must recognize God as the Supreme 
Architect, trust in His wisdom and guidance, pray that this 
country’s leaders will dedicate themselves to the preserva- 
tion of America’s freedom, and recognize that the self- 
evident and deathless truths of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are the ramparts behind which we, the proponents 
of liberty for all, stand firm to defend our freedom. 


Do We Enjoy the Good Life? 


ARE WE CONTENT WITH WHAT WE SEE AROUND US? 
By EDWARD J. FOX, Jr., Attorney, Easton, Pennsylvania 
Delivered at Alumni Dinner, Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, October 26, 1951 


anniversary of the founding of Lafayette. 125 years 
is merely a way of expressing the passing of time in 
convenient units of measurement. It is longer than the span 
of life. We can’t measure it by personal experience or by 
anything we really know of our own knowledge. My Father 
knew several of the charter members of the Board of 
Trustees and therefore three lifetimes are more than sufh- 
cient to cover this span, Nevertheless it is a long time and 
much can happen in an even shorter period. 
Not long ago I read of a young boy who worked on a 
farm and he described his troubles with milking. After the 
milking was done his mother strained the milk and set it 


T HIS is a family party. We are celebrating the 125th 


in pans for the cream to rise and then he went out and sold 
it for 5 or 6 cents a quart. The price was a private matter. 
Regulations were unknown. Now, however, the boy, grown 
to manhood, writes: 

“The Department of Agriculture is mobilized, 

The stable is sterlized, 

The cows are immunized, 

The milk is homogenized, 

The butter is subsidized, 

The dairymen are organized, 

The milkmen are unionized, 

The voters are anaethetized, 

The public is victimized. 
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It’s progress, I guess, but where are we going? 

P. S. I forgot to mention the bulls. With the introduc- 
tion of artificial insemination, bulls are now working a 
twenty-minute week, time and half for overtime, and double 
time for Saturdays and holidays.” 

The only reason I mention this is because many of us can 
remember the time when milk was 5 cents a quart, but we 
have come a long way since then—a long way in a short 
time—and so much has been crowded into that period that 
we know that passage of time alone does not make the life 
of a man or of an institution important. Years alone can 
bring sterility. The important test is: What has been done 
with the time? 

Most of us have read in Dave Skillman’s book of the early 
struggles which surrounded the founding of the College. Six 
years elapsed from the time of the granting of the charter 
until Dr. Junkin became its first President—a President with 
no faculty and no students. Dave describes vividly the pain- 
ful struggle to bring the College to life and how the first 
group of prospective students walked from Philadelphia to 
Easton and then set about building a building in which they 
were to study—a situation not recently repeated in academic 
annals. For a generation the existence of the College was 
precarious and during this early period, no one could ever 
say with certainty that the College would continue. 

We know of the generous and loyal faculty who stayed 
on and were willing to forego their salaries in order to keep 
the College alive. Perhaps something might be said for the 
members of the present faculty who do not have the benefit 
of an escalator clause enjoyed by many common laborers 
which assures them of an automatic increase in salary as the 
cost of living rises. 

We know, too, how desperate Dr. Cattell was when he 
visited Hazelton and talked to Mr. Pardee. He told him of 
the long continued and heroic struggles to carry on the work 
of the College and its precarious financial condition which 
made its future seem almost hopeless. Mr. Pardee asked this 
question: “Why don’t you throw it up if it doesn’t pay? 
That’s what we do if we strike a vein of coal that doesn’t 
pay us to work.” That would have been an easy solution. 
It had an undoubted appeal to a practical man but this was 
more than a practical problem. You can prove that a vein 
of coal won’t pay. You can’t prove that the product of a 
College won’t pay. 

I don’t believe that Dr. Cattell ever hesitated. His vision 
of the destiny of Lafayette did not include failure; and so 
this man who had dedicated his life to the education and 
well-being of young men gave his answer to Mr. Pardee 
and in turn Mr. Pardee himself gave his affirmative answer, 
not to a $64.00 question but to a $20,000.00 question, and 
for the first time the life of the College was assured. 

Since that time many others have helped. They have con- 
tributed and are contributing, and will continue to con- 
tribute, their time and thought and effort and substance to 
make the College great. Many of them are here tonight. 
All of them are founders and builders of Lafayette. 

From the history of the College we learn that it was the 
obvious intent of the founders that education at Lafayette 
should first be practical. The advertisement which called to- 
gether those who were friendly to the establishment of a 
College at Easton spoke of it “as a College in which, besides 
military science and tactics, various other branches of edu- 
cation, including German shall be taught.” 

he phrasing of this advertisement is significant, It as- 
sumed that military science and tactics was an essential sub- 
ject. Other subjects would be taught but this was considered 


a necessity in that day. German would be taught because it 
was the language of the community, and later manual train- 
ing was added. These basic courses were designed to help 
the student defend his home and his country, to enable him 
to build and furnish a home and to assure him of a ready 
means of communication with his neighbors. 

These were the things a man needed to know in those 
days and they furnished the motives which moved the Found- 
ers to establish the College. They knew that man does not 
live by bread alone but they recognized the need for bread. 
Basically, Lafayette men were to be prepared to survive and 
prosper according to the time. 

As they sat in Chippy White’s Hotel discussing a College 
for Easton, I wonder whether they had any idea that a 
century and a quarter later we would be celebrating their 
accomplishment. Personally, I doubt it. Important events 
are often casually accomplished. The fact that the welfare 
of the College was in the hands of wise, determined and 
far-sighted men was a matter of our good fortune. 

It is not necessary to argue that because of education we 
have made amazing progress in many fields, We have intri- 
cate instruments for saving life and for destroying life, and 
inventions which stagger the imagination of a generation 
which takes the accomplishments of Superman and Space 
Cadets for granted, but I submit to you that today, in the 
midst of all this comfort and convenience and abundance 
which normally could make for the good life, our lives are 
in jeopardy from abroad, our liberties are being seriously 
curtailed and our pursuit of happiness is a stern chase. The 
question inevitably arises: Do we enjoy the good life? As 
educated men, are we content with what we see around us? 
The answer is obvious. 

We live in fear. We are regimented and regulated in the 
land of the free. Inflation is here. The inroads of com- 
munism in this country are becoming more evident every day. 
Life seems to be one continuous crisis and it is not necessary 
to be as conservative as a Tory to believe that our domestic 
and foreign affairs are in the worst mess in history and at 
a time when our civilization is at its highest level. 

These and other problems must be met and solved, one 
at a time. It will take able and intelligent men to do it, 
but there is one problem currently discussed, which is funda- 
mental. I mention it now because all of us can do something 
about it. It is the loss of individual integrity. 

The results are all about us but they have become so 
familiar that frequently we fail to recognize them as part 
of the problem. 

Students caught cheating in an examination attract the 
maudlin sympathy of the press and the public. The tearful 
question “Say it ain’t so” addressed to Joe Jackson of the 
infamous Black Sox 30 years ago becomes a demand to “Let 
’em go. They all do it.” 

Not long ago in settling an estate the executor went thru 
the personal effects of a man of substance and finally said 
“See here, it is customary for a man in the position of the 
decedent to have owned a watch?” The heir felt that by 
cheating he could save some money. 

We read of fur coats, deep freezes and small hams with 
amusement but no resentment or indignation. These items 
are shocking but worse still in the grim picture of incompe- 
tent and dishonest men in public office, put there through 
friendship, or because of political expediency. Their decisions 
are often tinged with self-interest of favoritism. If they are 
money honest, they are intellectually corrupt. 

It would be easy to go on in this vein but it is not appro- 
priate. I am not criticising any local, state, or federal ad- 
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ministration. What I have said may fit one, any or all of 
them, but that is not my theme. 

If I am critical, and I am, I must be critical of the people 
who tolerate and condone this sort of thing in their govern- 
ment, and among their friends. They alone are responsible 
for it and they alone can cure it. 


A Criminologist recently wrote: 


“We have nothing to fear from those who commit 
crimes for which they go to jail. We have much to fear 
from criminals who are at large with the approval of the 
public.” 


Let me read you several excerpts from the current report 
of the American Bar Association Commission on Organized 
Crime. The Chairman of the Commission was Judge Pat- 
terson, Ex-Secretary of War, and the members of the Com- 
mission were of equal stature. ‘They wrote: 

“The leading hoodlums of the country remain largely 
immune from prosecution and punishment despite known 
arrest records and well documented criminal reputations. 

“Most of the top mobsters in various communities are 
well known both to law enforcement agencies and the 


general public. 
se * * ® 


“The largest single factor in the breakdown of law 
enforcement agencies in dealing with organized crime 
is the corruption and connivance of many public officials. 


*e*# ek Hh & 


“Legitimate businessmen have aided the interests of the 
underworld by permitting the use of their facilities by 
criminal enterprises or by awarding valuable franchises 
and contracts to notorious criminals.” 


The nub of these excerpts is that this situation is well 
known to the general public. That means you and me. 
Lowered standards means loss of public confidence in our 
government but we are so busy with our own affairs, or 
perhaps indifferent to what goes on around us, that we are 
content to leave the solution to Washington---that indefi- 
nite limbo to which we are apt to consign all of our public 
problems. 

Let me point out that this is not an impersonal problem 
that can safely be left to Washington, but it is an individual 
problem for which we as the leaders of an educated society 
must take individual responsibility. If we don’t do some- 
thing about it, we ourselves become part of the problem 
This loss of individual integrity is contagious. It has spread 
through our government literally from top to bottom. It’s 
in every phase of life and unless it is isolated and stamped 
out, much that we value in life will be gone. 

Arnold Tuynbee says the collapse of 16 civilizations re- 
sulted from the deterioration of the moral fibre of the peo- 
ple. Their collapse was not the result of any external cause 
but resulted from factors which were within the control of 
the people themselves. 

President Griswold of Yale said something like that last 
year. He said: 


“We are not mere sponges of plankton afloat on the 
tide. . . . we are rational beings, capable of charting the 
tide and navigating it, and even diverting it and directing 
it.” 

If this is true, are we on the course we want? Can we 
divert and direct the tide? Put it this way: Has our edu- 
cation prepared us for this problem? 


If, as Judge Patterson intimates, the fault lies with a 
complacent public, some one must arouse them. It must 
be done by men who have retained their standards—men 
who have the courage to meet and overcome this problem. 
They must divert the tide of public opinion from its present 
easy flow and direct it in the way they will it to go. This 
is the task—the obligation of educated men. 

Of all political forms, democracy most needs an ethical 
system to support it and ethics and integrity are things 
which can be taught to young men. The ideals instilled in 
us at home are the ideals which form the tradition of our 
College. If those ideals can be made to come alive through 
their practical application to this problem, we can count 
ourselves fortunate indeed. 

At Lafayette, we have the facilities for translating these 
ideals into practice. In the Hall of Civil Rights, the De- 
partment of Government and Law offers a course in Ameri- 
can Government which some day I hope will be made a 
required course for all students. The course.in Civil Rights 
and Constitutional Law is equally important. 

These courses introduce the student to our inherited way 
of life. They teach him—and it needs to be taught—that 
what we have is something fine, something to be cherished, 
something not found anywhere else in the world and worth 
any sacrifice necessary to preserve it. They teach that to 
preserve that way of life, our forefathers pledged their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor. Through the years 
high-minded men have fought and sacrified for the principles 
on which our nation was founded and it must never be per- 
mitted to fall into disrepute through the extravagance and 
inefficiency and greed of dishonest men. 

As the dominant nation of the world we have enormous 
responsibility. We can set standards for the world. By 
our example we think we demonstrate that our form of 
government affords the best known way to give the people 
of the world what they want most—peace and freedom and 
abundance. We can never expect the countries of the world 
to follow our way of life unless we set an example of na- 
tional integrity which is above suspicion. Dishonesty is not 
the best policy. 

That is a negative way of putting it. It is easy to say 
that we are against sin but it is equally important to be for 
something. We can’t be for something in a passive way. 
We must be actively for it. The cure for loss of integrity, 
either individually or in public office, is not to deplore it. 
We must demand it and get it. 

Responsibility for our integrity rests largely on the stu- 
dents of the present generation. It also rests heavily on us. It 
is a responsibility which can never be delegated. It is the 
continuing responsibility of every citizen. 

Lafayette men have been trained through the years for 
the fine things of life. We have lived with ideals. We don’t 
march in the ranks. Because of the far-sighted planning 
of our Founders we have been taught to meet and overcome 
the problems of our times. 


That is how Lafayette has spent the years of her life— 
usefully and effectively and wisely—and some of the spirit of 
Le Marquis which prompted him to serve our Country in 
time of need has been passed by inheritance to the sons of 
Lafayette. The time has come for them to serve too. 


Thorough preparation for their service, I think, was the 
underlying purpose for which our College was founded 
one hundred and twenty-five years ago. No other purpose 


would have so abundantly justified the efforts of our 
Founders. 
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A Nation’s Strength Begins in the Home 
PARENTS ARE THE REAL MOLDERS OF CHARACTER 


By ANNE G. PANNELL, President, Sweet Brier College, Sweet Brier, Virginia 
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matter?” If we believe they do—the family is the 

chief conservator of our cultural and spiritual 
heritage—and so has a large share of responsibility. It tra- 
ditionally sets the tone of our common life and influences 
standards of conduct more than all other factors. It is the 
traditional role of women to keep the home and conserve the 
best elements of our heritage—to be in John Mason Brown’s 
comparison “The Typhoid Marys”—the Carriers and Trans- 
mitters of culture, civilization and religion, and not the ex- 
ponents of today’s three ““Cs”—Cocktails, Canasta and Cyni- 
cism. Nowhere, Dr. O. C. Carmichael, a great Alabamian, 
claims is this fact sufficiently recognized in the higher edu- 
cation of women. The increased role of women today was 
stressed as “Our new household—the world” in a phrase of 
Stringfellow Barr’s Founders’ Day address at Sweet Briar 
College. He shares Mencken’s belief as outlined in his Jn 
Defense of Women. Barr sees women as the hope of the 
future—the logical, practical sex, aesthetically responsible, 
wary, discreet who need to extend their practicality to the 
consideration of world problems and the place of strong 
families in building a secure nation and world. 

Dr. Carmichael likewise says: “Women have traditionally 
tidied up after men in the office, school and community. 
They put their homes in order, rearrange the furniture and 
restore disturbed or confused arrangements. On that analogy 
our best hope of bringing order out of our modern chaos is 
the leadership of women to deal with correcting and raising 
the moral fibre of the home and nation.” 

One important area of learning how to strengthen the 
home to which enough attention has not been devoted and 
which will need to have increasing attention devoted to it in 
this period of demand for the re-entry of homemakers and 
mothers into the expanding labor market is “How Can 
Women Harmonize Family and Professional Life.” 

Americans often tend to be sentimental about the home 
and marriage and accept the Hollywood or television con- 
cept. But basically, a sound national life is based on sound 
homes and sound homes come from happy marriage. Dean 
McIntosh of Barnard truly stated this at the recent confer- 
ence on Women in the Defense Decade. 

Woman’s primary responsibility must continue to be the 
home, for in these days of strain and insecurity the family 
unit must be improved and intensified. But at the same time 
she must prepare herself to play her role in public affairs. 

In this defense decade, when we are>rededicating ourselves 
to strengthening our American way of life, there is no time 
for half measures or halfway participation. Every man and 
woman must play a full part and together, as partners, 
shoulder the responsibilities which are facing each citizen. 

In connection with the preservation and enrichment of the 
home and family life in the United States, I have some con- 
cern in regard to the Armed Services recruiting plans for 
young women. Naturally in case of a dire national emer- 
gency, all of us, men and women alike, shall want to do our 
utmost for our country—but except in the direst emergency 


W E may ask ourselves: “Do Culture and Religion 


I feel we must be sure the ability of women are being used 
in the wisest way for the greatest good of this country. For 
this reason, I am concerned about the drive for younger 
women to enlist in large numbers in the Armed Services. 
This poses a two-fold danger: 

a.) to the beginning and maintenance of homes and, 

b.) to their allied supporting fields of education, medi- 
cine and nursing. I sometimes wonder if the American public 
and even our educators are fully aware of these facts and so 
I place before you some pertinent factual information which 
has a bearing on this situation. 

All the Women’s Armed Forces want to increase greatly 
the women in the younger age groups. The WACs are 
aiming for 72,000 immediately which is nearly as many as 
they had during World War II. 

Because the United States’ population has increased 
roughly by 15,000,000 in a decade, it seems to be assumed 
that an increased number of single women in the younger 
age groups will be available. Interestingly enough this it not 
so. There are fewer single women in the younger age groups 
than in 1940. 

The following statistical data were obtained from the 
official Census Bureau and FSA sources. 


1. The low birth rate in early 1930’s gives us today a 
reduced number of high school graduates. 


2. There has been an increase in the female population 
14 years of age and over of roughly 6 million since 
1940 but there has been an actual decrease in the num- 
ber of single women in the last 10 years. This decrease 
is most marked in the younger age groups 18-19 and 
20-24 year group. 

3. In 1940 34 of the women age 18-19 were single. In 
1950 only % of that group is single. 

4. In 1940 % of the women (in the United States) in 
the age group 20-24 were single. In 1950 in that same 
age group less than ¥ are single. 

5. The age specific birth rates for the younger groups have 
gone up consistently since 1945. In the 15-19 year 
group we now can anticipate that 4t least 79 per 
1000 women will be bearing children. In 1940 49 per 
1000 bore children. 


6. In the 20-24 year age group we can anticipate that at 
least 200 of every 1000 women in that group will be 
bearing children. In 1940 125 women were bearing 
children. 


7. In the 25-29 year age group 160 out of 1000 will be 
bearing children. In 1940 114 out of 1000 women 


were bearing children. 


If the country is to supply the services with the number 
of enlisted women that they feel, is necessary, as well as to 
provide the nursing schools and colleges with the number of 
women needed for long term training then serious thought 
should be given to the utilization of all age groups for all 
phases of service and training. The services seem to imply 
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that there are available 8,000,000 women in the age groups 
they want. But we must take into account the fact that at 
least 4,000,000 of them are unavailable because of marriage, 
etc. 

The family is the great responsibility of women. The 
great majority of women go out into the world to a single 
occupation. The married women bear and rear children and 
thus create families; a great many unmarried women bring 
up the children of others or assist in family life. As 
President Eliot of Harvard once said: “One of the greatest 
mistakes civilized beings can make is not to regard this as an 
intellectual occupation.” Lived up to properly, it is the most 
intellectual occupation there is in the world for people by the 
million. It calls, and calls loudly—and often in vain—for 
carefully trained mental, as well as great moral powers. 

The family should develop in the child every potential 
capacity for the comprehension, control and appreciation of 
the world—so that there can be transmitted as completely as 
possible the technological, intellectual, moral and artistic 
heritage. 

We can rejoice that within the family group a major 
modern change has been the lessening of arbitrary parental 
authority and an increased emphasis upon the child as an in- 
dividual from babyhood on. Yet families must take care that 
anxiety for self-expression does not prevent them from mold- 
ing character. 

The change from authoritative to democratic discipline is 
significant, the enfranchisement both of women and youth 
has created a more democratic family pattern which can help 
to deal with damaging tensions in marriage and family living. 

But in the changing family picture of our times, two fac- 
tors exist which are conspicuous as threats to many mar- 
riages and family relationships: a general lack of self-dis- 
cipline and a lack of clarity about the standards children are 
to grow up to respect. This lack of conviction on the part 
of adults about the values which make or break life is a 
major handicap for the children and families of today. We 
cannot expect present-day parents who have made their own 
religious adjustments to create true homes in terms of their 
current conceptions and convictions. Too many adults today 
hold up in one hand accepted moral standards and yet tear 
those same standards down with the other hand. Need we 
look further than to advertisements for corroboration or 
the cartoon showing Butch complaining to his old friend 
“My old man is always yelling at me for doing the same 
things he laughs at—when some kid on the radio does them.” 

Parents must be brought to the realization that they are 
the real molders of character. The place for children to 
learn how to live is where they live—the family. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, constructively or destructively, 
parents in the home shape the basic attitude of children to- 
ward life. It is in the home that the pattern of-personality 
is formed _and where children learn or fail to learn the les- 
sons of love, fellow feeling and unselfish cooperation. "We 
need moré “homies where minds have been developed that do 
not squeak as they run along and where people are sincere 
and think genuinely about important human interests and 
have a set of values. 

Too many people today seem to be feeling “Let’s scrap 
the family” as industrialized society has seemed to en- 
croach upon the seven time-honored basic functions of the 
family—provision of physical necessities, relaxation, protec- 
tion, personal relationships of loving and belonging and con- 
nection with the outside world, God and the universe. All of 
these functions can be and are performed by other agencies 
and there are many different patterns of family life—no one 





of which would be good for all. Each family has to decide 
how best to perform the essential functions, bearing in mind 
the strengths, skills and preferences of its members. 

If we are persuaded that, despite the present precarious 
state of the family, there is no substitute, it seems, that im- 
provement of present-day family living is in order. The 
family is peculiarly important as the means of transmitting 
cultural and moral standards from one generation to the 
next. These standards for us in the United States have pre- 
viously meant respect for the moral laws defined in the Ten 
Commandments. Our sense of justice, social responsibility 
and general integrity; all have stemmed from our early home 
training. 

The family should, then be the first place where an in- 
dividual not only develops, but applies attitudes of mutual 
respect, and follows moral standards. Here is the family 
who can teach friendly attitudes toward others, consideration 
which leads to understanding and appreciation of different 
races, nationalities, creeds; of people who work with and for 
us; and of relatives and other members in the home. It 
means learning to get things done by working together with 
individuals and groups which leads to worthwhile neighbor- 
hood, community and eventually world relationships. And 
it means, too, learn to share our skills, knowledge and posses- 
sions which can ultimately lead to a “one world” concept 
and better living for all families. Families can help their 
members to grow individually. The family is the place to 
learn and follow moral standards. It can teach such things 
as fair play, which leads to justice, temperance in opinion, 
speech and habits, which frees from excess; honesty and sin- 
cerity which leads to a disciplined, balanced life. 

If a home is a place where children trust their parents, 
they are led to trust in God and so have the sense of security 
for which all humans yearn. Families must do a conscious, 
positive, creative job in the training and development of chil- 
dren. Good homes are crucial for human happiness. The 
task of creating a good home and rearing good children ought 
to have the dignity of a profession and there should be con- 
tinual study of the science and art of homemaking. 

Yet the family cannot be self-contained. It must be con- 
cerned for something above and beyond itself. 

The good family will necessarily reach out into the com- 
munity and share its life with others. Good fathers and 
mothers will love their families with all their hearts, but not 
necessarily with all their time. What is significant about the 
time spent outside the home is what is done with that time. 
Children who grow up seeing their parents and adults in 
their household contributing constructively to society will 
probably be enlisted themselves into such creative activity. 

Good families are able to reach out into their communities 
and share themselves with the community. Good families let 
the life of the world stream so richly through their homes 
that even children feel they are a part of that life. They en- 
large their families by showing respect for and hospitality to 
varying creeds and nationalities and work to improve the pat- 
tern of living for all families and so make all houses into 
homes. 

Children, Will Durant once wrote, can be helped in good 
homes to organize the knowledge they acquire into human 
excellence. Also profound intellectual passions can be awak- 
ened and habits of independent judgment formed! The 


virtues of patient study, quiet meditation, intellectual courage 
and lives devoted to the discovery and service of truth can be 
best observed and taught in the home. As the family goes 
then, so goes the world. 


Today we want complete people with developed creative 
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powers and with minds open to all the enjoyable and instruc- 
tive aspects of the world—awake to beauty, capable of ab- 
sorbing the moral, intellectual and aesthetic inheritance of the 
race; capable of understanding and controlling ourselves as 
well as the external world; able to choose the best as asso- 
ciates both in the spirit and in the flesh; who can add courtesy 
to culture, wisdom to knowledge and forgiveness to under- 
standing—loving life—enjoying equally books, friendship, 
nature, parenthood, desiring completion through being cap- 
able someday of lifting up another child beyond our present 
height. 

Parents as Teachers—Children look to parents for ex- 
ample, guidance and instruction before looking to anyone 
else. 

1. This teaching begins when the child is born. The way 
a child is touched is set in his memory and in time will affect 
the child’s use of his own hand. They will become firm, 
strong and sure or uncertain jerky and impatient in accord- 
ance with experiences. 

2. It is from his parents that a child learns his moral code. 
If they try to teach him sincerity, while they smile at their 
own teaching they teach the smile, not the sincerity. If they 
teach him kindness by showing him kindness and all who 
come their way, he learns it and stores it. Before a child can 
put his knowledge into words, he knows what he knows and 
behaves accordingly. Much of the teaching that takes hold 
of little children is the silent teaching of practice and ex- 
ample. What parents do the children are. 

3. Parents teach children manners, not in words, but in 
practice. If loudness and careless speech are usually prac- 
tised in the home, the children follow it to the last warped 
tone and word. They will practise the same gentle courtesy 
practised upon them and observe the same consideration 
shown them. What parents have taught in daily living chil- 
dren express as freely as they breathe and so parents are the 
first and most effective teachers children have. Children are 
the direct product of the home. 

If peace can be established in the midst of the conflicting 
needs and demands of family life, if immaturity can be led 
into maturity without violation either of its need for auton- 


America and Foreign Affairs 


“WE ARE MORE CONCERNED ABOUT THE NEXT ELECTION 
THAN WE ARE THE NEXT GENERATION” 


By U. G. DUBACH, Head, Political Science Department, Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon 
Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, October 8, 1951 


We have to be careful from Oregon lest we brag too 

much on each other. But you can’t guess what a college 
professor, who has had his entire life in one state, feels be- 
= wherever he goes he finds his boys sitting at the head 
table, 

Now into the business of the day. More than twenty 
years ago at Corvallis, Will Durant said: “We stand be- 
tween two worlds: one dead, and one not yet born; and 
civilization is chaos for a generation.” He said that before 
the great depression, and those of us who couldn’t think, 
wondered what was the matter with him. Now we wonder 
what was the matter with us. He was so right. 

In this generation I think another truth needs to be re- 


[' would be wonderful to be like Governor McKay says. 


omy or its need for unity, the foundations of mature social 
and political solidarity will be laid. Such values can be pro- 
jected to world proportions only by those whose character 
structure makes possible that projection. If family life fails 
to provide these experiences, there is little hope for the world. 
In the midst of our present day insecurity and frustration, 
we must see to it that children today find security, purpose 
and hope in their family relationships. In no other way can 
a new world come into being. Our families are our “Cov- 
enant with Posterity.” Thus 


“As the family goes, so goes the world 
“As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 


We cannot fail to be realistic as we see and hear about 
us in the press, radio and films and our families evidences 
of broken homes where simple joys and faith and selflessness 
have not been practised. These are ugly facts. We must 
find again the strength to build for ourselves and others 
strong families. Peace begins at Home. The strong, good 
Home creates friendly attitudes in the Community, Nation 
and World. 

Women have their greatest opportunity and responsibility 
here. This is why one prefers to hope there will be no draft- 
ing of women except for the gravest national emergency and 
to hope for Education of Women which will fit them for 
building the finest and strongest homes in which they will 
mould the characters of fine, strong children—the greatest 
asset a nation can have. 

“The stakes now are all or nothing; total war, perhaps 
total death, is the alternative to peace.” It is no longer pos- 
sible to evade the problem of living with other people, other 
nations, other races, other cultures. More positive effort is 
required. The choice is still to be made—to kill, or to recog- 
nize one’s neighbor. Peace can be won but a common pur- 
pose has to replace cynicism and opportunism . . . the serious- 
ness of wars can be mitigated . . . only by the growth of a 
common community of understanding relating to life as a 
whole. A community of culture alone can bind human beings 
everywhere and always. And these attitudes can only be built 
in strong homes. 


peated which a man expressed about 175 years ago—a great 
Englishman—“Great empires and little minds go ill to- 
gether.” What a sentence for the hour. “Great empires 
and little minds go ill together.” Edmund Burke said some- 
thing else that brightens me because it is so apropos of the 
moment. He was talking about his great country: “I fear 
power—I fear the power of my own nation because who 
can say that she will not abuse that power.” His fears have 
been borne out in England, and about this I shall speak a 
little later. But who can say America will not misunder- 
stand or abuse the power and the responsibilities she has at 
the moment? 

Some months ago I picked up an article under the title, 
“It’s Time for Greatness.” I read it with great interest 
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because as I speak I am putting pressure, believe me, on 
what the Governor said about participation in government. 
The time for greatness is now. And that means greatness 
for all of us in all ranks of life. Most people think when 
you’re talking about greatness you’re talking about great- 
ness for the men in high political positions or high economic 
positions. But, what we have got to have again is greatness 
in all American living. That is the issue of the hour. We 
need greatness in the ordinary trades and professions, be- 
cause the great multitude of us always will be in those ranks. 
That is what makes America great. I repeat—we need 
genuine greatness in every day living. 

The Governor stole a part of my thunder in his com- 
ments about Russia. Many times I have said I am not afraid 
of Russia nor anyone else outside of America. I am afraid, 
however, of the cankers working inside America, eating at the 
heart of our nation. And many of the people who are under- 
mining our fundamental institutions were born in America 
but are taking orders from Moscow. Others of the same ilk 
are being admitted to America by a too lenient government or 
by agencies of the government with leftist sympathies. They, 
too, we need to fear. Most of all, we need to fear the 
lethargy and softness of the average citizen of America. 

I note in one of your great papers this morning an article 
that ends like this: “One of our biggest problems is, we have 
no goal as a nation. The American dream is gone.” I hope 
the person who wrote these words may be wrong, but I 
fear he is at least partially correct because we have lost that 
something in our generation that made America great. It is 
the dream that all men shall be free . . . free from controls 
within and without .. . with a confidence in themselves as 
a nation and as individuals . . . and a willingness to pay 
their installment to the bank of freedom in their generation. 


THE MEANING OF AMERICA 


What I shall say in the next moments is a part of two 
lectures. I would like first to say what a Westerner thinks 
America is. What is America? What is the dream this 
man was talking about in the morning paper? First, Amer- 
ica is a peculiar nation; different than any other. It is made 
of the blood of all nations. In this group sitting here is the 
blood of all the white races of the world, scrambled in all 
of us to a greater or lesser degree. There isn’t a native 
American here; we're all outsiders and mongrels. As I have 
said so often, I came within an ace of being born a European 
peasant. My father was an immigrant from Switzerland, 
French. My mother’s parents both came from Germany 
100 years ago in that great revolution. Why did they come? 
They came for one specific purpose. They wanted freedom. 
They wanted liberty, They wanted opportunity, adventure, 
about which the Governor spoke. You see, in me is mixed 
the blood of three nations. Many of you have the blood 
of a dozen nations, You couldn’t name them if your an- 
cestors came generations ago; you’re that much of a mix- 
ture. But here we are today all of us together Americans, 
including these two wonderful young Americans of Japa- 
nese descent. Americans, you see; and different. 

Let’s compare our country with the countries of Europe 
from whence most of us came. There you see divisiveness. 
There the people still enjoy hating and distrusting each 
other like they have for generations. That’s why it’s well 
near impossible to get unity of action even when self-preser- 
vation is at stake. But in America, the real melting pot of 
the world, there is unity of all nations in each of us, Con- 
sider my case. If you could take me apart and take me back 
to Europe, the French in me would distrust the German 


and the German would be waiting for an opportunity to 
rub out the French. But in America, I get along fairly 
well with myself and you can’t laugh that off for a moment. 
How marvelous it is here, I repeat. Out of the blood of all 
nations we have built a “peculiar” people—a different na- 
tion. If you believe in God as I do, you must believe there 
are great purposes for us as individuals and as a nation in 
His Providence. 

The second thing I want to emphasize is this: I think 
we forget that America isn’t just great lands. It isn’t just 
great automobile factories. America isn’t any of those things, 
but is all those things and more. America is a great spiritual 
ideal. That is what the man was talking about in this article 
I quoted from the morning paper. I fear that we in our 
homes, churches, and schools have not done our job of edu- 
cation very well. In every class I teach, after we get well 
started, I say to the young people, “Will you please repeat 
for me the birth certificate of America.” And I have no 
takers. Then I say, “Just say the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” And I will have very few takers. Somehow or other 
the homes and the schools and the churches have left the 
real America out of America, and the young people haven't 
got it when they get up to where we are. So in my classes 
we try to find the source of our spiritual beginnings. 

This great declaration of principles comes primarily from 
the pen of Jefferson, but aided by a committee. In its prepa- 
ration, Jefferson drew on the wisdom of all ages. It was 
an expression of principles that represents the yearnings of 
the hearts of all men the world over. In substance, he said 
that when one people breaks off from another it should tell 
the world why—and also for what it stands. And so he 
does in these immortal words. “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident.” You see, not arguable. “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident that all men are created equal.” What a 
statement! If America would make that a reality! That 
doesn’t mean that we’re equal intellectually, economically, 
or morally, but it does mean that we should be equal before 
the law and equal in opportunity, And if America ever 
made that a reality, that is all it should guarantee any man. 
Then we could be done with these subsidies and gifts. To 
continue with the great Declaration, ‘“We hold these truths 
to be self-evident that all men are created equal and en- 
dowed by their Creator.” You see, endowed by God—not 
the President of the United States—‘with certain inalien- 
able rights, among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” You see, Jefferson talked about 
powers derived from the consent of the governed—not 
powers assumed by those who happen to be in positions of 
authority. Let’s analyze the doctrine further. The right 
to life—what is it? Why to live—to be alive. How I love 
life and how I wish I did not grow old. Be sure the boys 
in Korea love life, too, but many are losing it—and that’s 
our fault, yours and mine and that of our government. 
Again, what is life? Life is the great urge every worthy 
American feels to accomplish something great. It may be 
better automobiles, cure for cancer, any one of a thousand 
things. No government has the right, by “planning” and 
“controlling,” to dampen these desires of every human being 
to live richly and accomplish great ends for self and hu- 
manity. And then, “the pursuit of happiness.” Jefferson 
did not say we had happiness coming to us, but the pursuit 
of it. He was too wise and honest to say anything else. 
Happiness costs—comes from struggle and suffering. And 
yet today, in this generation, we want a chunk of happi- 
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ness sent us from Washington, D. C., all wrapped in tinsel 
paper, tied with baby ribbon, signed and delivered. What 
have we done to America to produce this attitude! 

In Richmond, Virginia, the other day, I stood in the 
state house yard before the great monument of Washington. 
About this monument stood monuments of his compatriots— 
Jefferson, Mason, Monroe, Madison, Marshall, Wythe, 
and others. What men! They did not take the country 
for granted. When some of these with others, signed the 
Declaration, one said, “Now we will have to hang together 
or we shall hang separately.” If only we could restore that 
world to youth today—a world of adventure, risk, oppor- 
tunity, independence, dependence on self. My philosophy 
expressed to a class the other day was this: “If you stop to 
think, you know the things that come to you without effort 
you do not appreciate, and the things for which you must 
fight and sweat, those you love and cherish.” Many a time 
I have said: “My mother knew satisfaction.” Mothers 
would know what we men can never know, because they 
suffer as we do not, that we may live. They have eternal 
happiness about which Jefferson wrote. 

I wish we had more time to follow that thought. Some- 
how we must get back into the average American youth the 
desire to struggle—like Stanford struggled the other day in 
defeating Michigan. I understand there was such a game 
here, and you see there wasn’t a man in either team sent 
out there that was guaranteed security. He wasn’t guaran- 
teed a touchdown. He wasn’t guaranteed against bumps. 
They knew full well that every one of them was going to 
get bumped. Ah, but they went to it, and what struggle 
and what a satisfaction. I would like to see the Giants and 
the Yanks today, because there you have the struggle of 
the giants and the series won’t be over until the last inning. 
If only that same spirit could be revived in every area of 
American life. However, it would call for spiritual re- 
juvenation. Jefferson and Washington and Lincoln under- 
stood the spiritual America. I doubt whether present lead- 
ership either ever understood it, or wants to understand. 
I’m frightened about my country. What is absolutely true 
in politics today is that we’re more concerned about the 
next election than we are the next generation. And it is 
high time that the American people say, “It’s the next 
generation we’re concerned about.” 

In America we have made good so miraculously in ma- 
terial and scientific development. Let’s consider examples. 
First, mass production and its results, I told my class the 
other day that when I was here a month ago, I saw one 
place where a concern parks 23,000 cars that laborers drive, 
and the cars were good ones, too. And then men in govern- 
ment and reformers keep telling me that in America there 
isn’t opportunity and that the big boys are holding the little 
fellows down! What nonsense. What nonsense. If it 
weren't for our greatness in mass production, we little fel- 
lows would be afoot where we really belong as far as we 
merit by our own power of production. What production— 
more than all the rest of the world put together; and yet 
we are only six per cent of the world’s area and population. 
We have most of the automobiles, radios, television, bath- 
tubs, seven times the life insurance of all of the rest of the 
world put together, and yet we hear in high places that 
men don’t have opportunities in America. God help a 
people who think like that. 

In the field of education, America is a miracle again. 
Every country I entered in Europe, the first question I 
asked the boys was, “How many boys of the common people 
will get to go to college?” and in every single country, in- 
cluding England, they said, “Perhaps one in a thousand.” 


I would shut my eyes and say, “Old boy, suppose you had 
been born here instead of in Kansas. Do you think you 
would have been that one in a thousand?” Oh, I would 
have been shot long ago. The way I think and act, I wouldn’t 
last in a country like Germany very many years. But in 
America I went to five great colleges, I was that much in 
need. But it was possible even for a country boy from 
Kansas without money or position, And yet I hear in high 
places this, “We've got to subsidize the group in the upper 
ten per cent intellectually to save the brains of America.” 
You’ve got to subsidize these? And I say to you, if we had 
had that plan when we were young, most of us wouldn’t 
have gotten education, because we don’t belong in that 
upper ten per cent intellectually. I say that if this upper 
ten per cent of intellect has got anything to them, the pos- 
sessors will get the education, but if they haven’t got the 
intestinal fortitude to go out and get it, then Heaven keep 
us from subsidizing them. Let’s keep America free—free 
of any such ideas. 

Consider the problem of health. I hear my government 
preach how terribly neglected we are in this field. And 
yet I say to every boy as he sits before me, “Son, if you 
behave yourself, you are promised 70 years of living for 
just one reason: that is, you were born in America.” No 
other nation approaches this standard. China and India, 
the normal life is 25 to 27. In Chile, a great country I 
visited once, one-third of the babies die the first year. But 
in America any of us who behave ourselves have 70 years 
promised us. Why? To a great extent, because medicine 
has been free of political control. And yet, my government 
is trying by every subterfuge to choke down our throats 
socialized medicine in one form or another. It is using one 
group after another by granting special privileges to them. 
One example is provision for free medical care to veterans 
for accident and diseases not connected with military service. 
The same is involved in grants to schools. All such are real 
wedges toward controlled medicine. It obligates large ele- 
ments of our population, and the best of our population, to 
the government. Other countries have learned by bitter 
experience what it means to stand in line with a ticket like 
a bread line to get the services of a political doctor. Do we 
want that? Not I. Let’s keep America free. 

My fourth point in the first section of my address con- 
cerns purposes of a great nation, a great people. Here we 
are, rich, strong, founded on the finest spiritual ideals. What 
for? To be self-satisfied? To pamper ourselves? To be 
superior? Or to serve? Let’s raise the same questions about 
ourselves individually and our various organizations within 
our country, then to our nation as a whole. 

Speaking to a chapter of the great Masonic Fraternity, I 
said, “Why a Masonic Lodge? Just to love each other? 
Come together and learn more words?” To me this would 
not be worthwhile. I’m a churchman and I’ve been a rather 
ardent churchman, but I say to my church, “I’m fed up 
on going to church just to be good, preacher.” I get with 
the brethren and we just love each other, and we are going 
to keep ourselves from being tarnished by the world, I 
want to be saved from a church that just wants to be good. 
I want a church that wants to be good for something; that 
wants its members to get out in this political and economic 
battle and sel] righteousness. Sure, they get battered up 


and stained and spattered. Why not? Jesus did. He hung 
on the cross, all because He wouldn’t stay in a place being 
good. He was out doing good. Following His example, we 
would be living at our best, Let’s apply the same principle 
to our nation. 

Toynbee, in his great history, tells us that since the birth 
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of Christ, we have had 21 major civilizations and almost 
everyone is dead. That’s right. Up and down in order: 
the Near East, Greece, Rome, Northern Europe, Britain. 
Isn’t it interesting that when I was in high school and col- 
lege, “Britain ruled the world.” How I envied London. 
You had to have her support and leave for political or eco- 
nomic or military power or opportunity. And in my life- 
time, I have seen that great nation topple and become de- 
pendent on America. And now the torch of civilization has 
been passed to America. It is our opportunity; yes, our 
obligation to lead in this world. It couldn’t be anything else 
in the purposes of God. A people like we are made of all 
peoples of the earth, the richest in the world, motivated 
by a great spiritual ideal, must lead now or go the way all 
others have gone. We can be sure history has a terrible 
way of repeating itself. 


Wuat WE SHOULD Have LEARNED IN 
ForEIGN AFFAIRS 


Let me turn to the second major part of my address; 
namely, what should we have learned in recent years in 
foreign affairs? Ladies and gentlemen, I am confident that 
in the days ahead we will nevet separate domestic affairs 
from foreign affairs. This fact is important to remember. 
Everything we do within America should be done to make 
America strong. It is high time in America we talk about 
the interests of America as well as the interests of every 
other country in the world. Sometimes the interests of 
United States should be the primary concern of our govern- 
ment. I’m sure of that, because America has got to stay 
strong if she is going to survive. And if America doesn’t 
survive, the idealism of the world will be wrong. That is 
why I want some decisions made thinking primarily of 
America. As I said to a class the other day, “Only the 
strong can be free, so I want my country strong.” Not for 
herself, only, gentlemen—don’t get me wrong. I have said 
over and over, “America isn’t worth saving for herself. No 
one is. America is worth saving, if she is willing to stay 
American in spirit and then do what could be done to lead 
the world into righteous living.” 

Furthermore, I think we should have learned long before 
five years expired that we needed a fixed foreign policy. 
And yet, ever since the second world war, our government 
has been improvising in foreign affairs from day to day de- 
pending on where pressures were put on us from without. 
You no doubt remember our President saying June 1, 1950, 
that we were nearer peace than any time in the last five years. 
About the same time our Secretary of State said that Korea 
was not important to us and that we would not defend it. 
Reliable sources say also that all embassies were instructed 
to prepare the public for the release of Formosa because it 
was not in our line of defense. Then in mid-June, 1950, 
our boys were sent into Korea, ill-prepared for war. We 
are even told it isn’t war—just police action. But ask any 
of the boys who have been there. Governor McKay has 
just said we have had in excess of 85,000 casualties. ‘These 
were battle casualties. We are told there are as many non- 
battle casualties. 

Last week the Secretary of State said, we won’t com- 
promise. We will not give Formosa to the Communists. 
We will carry on in Korea and we will not recognize Com- 
munist China. Well, I don’t know whether he means it. 
Do you? I think the American people are stable enough 
and honest enough so they could be trusted with the major 
plans of their foreign policy. Why do we not have a fixed 
general policy? Russia has had the same foreign policy for 


300 years, ladies and gentlemen. Not a bit different, except 
the present policy is more devilish because the Communists 
have written God out of the books. Therefore, it is worse 
than the policy adopted 300 years ago. 

Next, I think the American people have got to be done 
with wishful thinking in foreign affairs, We're so trusting, 
We believe when people say something that it is already 
accomplished. Take the United Nations, for example, I 
worked all over Oregon for the United Nations; but the 
moment we adopted the Charter I was frightened. Why? 
Because we placed absolute faith in it—in a paper agree- 
ment. Before the war ended, I wrote a new lecture and 
said, “For the love of the future, let’s remember when this 
war is over, people in the world are still going to be nasty 
and mean and selfish. Let’s remember that when this war 
is over, there are going to be hundreds of millions of people 
starving, homeless, and discouraged. They are the seedbed 
for revolution and Communism. Therefore, let’s keep our 
Army and Navy strong, so that our word carries punch.” 
Oh, no; I was told; we and Russia signed the United Na- 
tions Charter and promised that we will not use war again. 
Ah, didn’t you see the promise of Russia the other day? 
Mr. Stalin, according to your papers, said “America needn’t 
be frightened. We will never attack America.” Well, why 
believe him? He himself repeats the doctrine of Lenin as 
his own philosophy. Here it is. “It is necessary to use any 
ruse, cunning, unlawful method, evasion, concealment of 
truth.” “The restraints imposed by moral scruples on dem- 
ocratic governments, which the Communists call ‘bourgeois’ 
or ‘capitalist’ or ‘imperialist’, therefore play no part in the 
decision of the Soviet government.” (Quoted from “The 
Great Globe Itself” by William C, Bullitt.) 

The Atlantic Pact is another illustration. Many said, 
“How fine it is now because if we have trouble our allies 
will all be on hand—willing and anxious to help us.” Has 
the Korean war or police action taught us anything about 
this idea? 

We should have learned also that our allies in the world 
are terribly separated by their own past history and their 
own individual selfishness. Listen to Spaak of Belgium. 
In a recent article he said, “Europe is in a rapid state of 
decline.” Why? Because each nation is set against every 
other nation—jealous and fearful. And until that can be 
overcome, we need to know that we’ve got to depend on 
ourselves primarily instead of on any combination of nations. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. I would have our nation co- 
operate. I want to cooperate. Don’t anybody say I didn’t 
support collective security; but I do say that collective se- 
curity at the moment is still “A consummation devoutly 
to be hoped” instead of a reality. I would cooperate, but 
when General Eisenhower has the trouble he does over 
there, you can imagine that lesser, lesser people would have 
tough going. I think that we have got to say at every turn, 
“What’s good for the United States?” And if it is good 
for the United States, really, honestly good for us, it will 
be good for the world in the long run. 

A recent personal experience signifies much to me, Some 
months ago I wrote to a good friend in China, a wonderful 
Chinese boy whom we met over there, and later was in our 
home over and over as a student. Mrs. Dubach wanted a 
little tapestry. We sent him $10 and said, “Buy it and send 
it.” He sent it and we got a notice from the Internal Rev- 
enue Service that it was in Portland but that we couldn't 
have it. Its source might be enemy territory. And they want 
me to fill out a form that will prove where it has been 
since September, 1950; to prove it did not come from enemy 
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territory. You see, we buy $10 worth of silk from Hong 
Kong, a free port, but cannot have it lest it come from 
enemy territory—when we as a nation all last year shipped 
critical war goods by the shipload to Red China, and Eng- 
land sold four times as much rubber to China, and many 
times normal to Russia as any year yet. And at the moment 
England just finished making a treaty under which she will 
sell Russia tremendous quantities of goods that can be used 
for purposes of war. 

You see what I’m after? We need to be realistic and 
honest. Maybe even consistent. 

Next, we should have learned long ago that the Far East 
is in a state of revolution—has been for over 50 years and 
will continue to be until certain wrongs are righted. I think 
China, the center of this movement, is the most important to 
us and could have been our greatest opportunity. To be 
sure, China and other nations in the Far East did not keep 
pace with the west in material development. Certainly they 
committed many errors. But the major causes of conflict can 
be traced to the activities of the white people from nations 
called Christian. Read history and see the encroachment on 
Chinese territory and public affairs—treaty ports, opium 
war, permanent occupation of cities, customs control, race 
discrimination, and then revolt. We should have been smart 
enough to read the signs. The Boxer Rebellion at the close 
of the last century tried to tell the world that change was 
due, But the Christian whites said “No.” Our interests, 
meaning of course special privileges, must be protected. 

Then we fought in the First World War to make the 
world safe for democracy, at least so we said. Governor, 
you had your share in this war. During that war Japan 
would have taken China but for the action of our President 
Woodrow Wilson. But after the war, we refused to cooper- 
ate with the world. We said essentially, and sometimes actu- 
ally, “let the rest of the world stew in its own juice.” It 
did, and along with the rest stewed the Far East with 
privileged nations keeping and extending advantages there. 
During these troubled years, China was seeking aid from 
democratic countries. Read the thrilling story of Sun Yat 
Sen. The educated young men of China saw at one and the 
same time the desire of some of our people to help through 
such agencies as the Y.M.C.A, and Christian missions, but 
on the other hand, the continuance of harsh economic con- 
trols and pressures. During my first visit there—1925—as 
leader of a group of American college boys, some Chinese 
boys in Peking entertained us at a roof garden party at the 
Y.M.C.A. After a general visit, my personal host turned 
to me with this question: “Is America a Christian nation?” 
My answer: “We call ourselves Christian.” Next, “What 
about Britain?” Answer: “They were Christian before we 
were born as a nation.” “What about Germany?” Answer: 
“The home of Martin Luther.” Then France, Portugal, 
Russia—all having special concessions and possession of 
Chinese territory. You see, he thoroughly understood the 
situation both there and in the occupying nations. He was 
talking such good sense, hoping that America would draw 
the right conclusions and lead the way. 
_ Then we had opportunity for some 20 years to save the 
situation. When the Second World War found us unpre- 
pared as usual China literally fought our war for years, 
keeping the Japanese entertained until we prepared ourselves. 

hen because the affinity for Communist countries evidenced 
y those in control, we let China go into their hands. We 
talk about the corruption of Chiang Kai-Shek and his gov- 
ernment. Well— They do have a recognized squeeze over 
there, you know; there was misuse of some of the materials 
and funds from America—not necessarily five percenters— 


mink coats—R.F.C. Loans—and I could go on. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I don’t want to damn anyone today, but I hap- 
pen to know a little about what Generalissimo and Madam 
Chiang Kai-Shek did for their people because I was there in 
1925 and again in 1936, The transformation was miracu- 
lous. If the Japanese had not started the war in August, 
1937, a Chinese Constitutional Convention would have met 
in September, 1937, with the probability of a fairly united 
China. If only we had been willing to hold their hands up! 
Now, the generations ahead—your children and grandchil- 
dren will pay for sins of commission and omission. Korea, 
China, Indo-China, Malaya, Indonesia, and others could 
have been friends of nations bearing the name Christian. 

Finally, we need to remember that almost every move we 
have made in international cooperation, and in international 
affairs generally, has been prompted by fear and the urge of 
self-preservation instead of the genuine desire to promote 
the welfare of mankind. I submit: fear and distrust are not 
good materials on which to build a dependable structure. 
What great automobile business could be built on such foun- 
dations? You build on confidence, hope, trust. You know 
full well that within our allies there isn’t confidence; there 
isn’t trust; there isn’t a desire on the part of each to do his 
utmost for the others. We've got to cooperate with England 
and others, but they must cooperate with us, too. Paper 
agreements won’t necessarily attain this end. It will take 
understanding, giving, and suffering together to do so. How 
about our part? 

My answer—There is just one thing worth living for it 
seems to me, and that is that we would restore America to a 
recognition of the great spiritual ideals from whence she 
came. I say to my boys and girls all the time this—and this 
one suits automobile people: We’ve got too much power and 
too little control. I used to go to see a little Irish girl about 
six miles from where we lived, if I could talk Dad out of the 
buggy and horse. We had a little old buggy and an old 
black mare. I would stay as long as the law allowed—the 
law wasn’t so liberal then as it is now. And as I went home 
I could go to sleep perfectly safely because Nancy would take 
me home. It happens now that Mrs. Dubach and I drive a 
little 8-cylinder Buick, and if I go to sleep for the twinkling 
of an eye, it’s too long. That is the change in my lifetime. 
Too much power and not enough control. Your automobiles 
are wonderful—but what about the men behind the wheels? 
You have made great progress. Have they? 

Next: We have too much knowledge and not enough wis- 
dom. Our education has run away with us. We know too 
much for our moral development. You remember what the 
great man said in the Old Testament. “My Son, get knowl- 
edge; get understanding.” But then He said, ‘“Withal, get 
wisdom.” That is it: wisdom. We have too much material- 
ism and too little spiritual idealism in America. How I 
love a great car. I like to feel it jump when I step on the 
gas. How I would like to live in a nice home. How I want 
all of those things. I think I’ve got a right to them, and 
every American has—if he is willing to earn them. He hasn’t 
a right to any one of them, however, unless he is willing to 
earn them. But if he does, he ought to have them, provided 
he can carry along the spiritual idealism of his country at the 
same time. 

May I say three things as I close. 

One: I want to say what the Governor said about re- 
sponsibility to participate in government, but in the words 
of a man by the name of Lenin to his people: ““They who 
would initiate and carry through a revolution have got to 
give more than their spare evenings to it.” ““They who would 
initiate and carry through a revolution have got to give more 
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than their spare evenings to it.’”” Speaking to the Chamber of 
Commerce in Portland last spring, I said: “How many of 
you men would be willing to knock off a night within a 
week, that you could have dinner with the wife and kids, in- 
stead of some committee meeting downtown, and talk over 
with them the Declaration of Independence? Of course, you 
would have to study a little first.” Then within a month 
would you take another evening and introduce them to the 
immortal Abraham Lincoln? ‘‘Forscore and seven years ago 
our forefathers brought forth on this Continent a new 
nation; conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. We are fighting a great civil 
war to see whether that nation or any nation so conceived 
and dedicated can long endure!”’ And here we are in the 
-world fighting the war again, “to see whether that nation 
or any nation so conceived and dedicated can long endure,” 
from the vermin eating inside. I make the same challenge 
to you. 

How do we, you and I, want to live our daily lives—on 
what level? About six months ago the Ladies Home Journal 
carried a wonderful article by the mother of a boy sleeping 
under a white cross in Korea, She told of his marriage just 
before going, of his hopes for a family, of his plans for ac- 
complishment in America. But it was not to be. There was 
no complaining on her part, yet the awful hurt was written 
in each sentence. As she came to the close of her story, she 
said, “I’m so glad that at West Point they taught my boy 
this prayer: ‘Encourage us, O God, to live above the com- 
mon level of life. Help us to choose the harder right in- 
stead of the easier wrong, and never be content with the 
half truth when the whole can be won.’ ” May I repeat that, 
men, and would you use it at your family altar. “Encourage 
us, O God, to live above the common level of life. Help us 
to choose the harder right instead of the easier wrong, and 
never be content with the half truth when the whole can be 
won.” 

May I close with a quotation from the works of Alexis de 
Tocqueville—-Why America is Great—expressed over 100 
years ago: 
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I sought for the greatness and genius of 
America in her commodious harbors and her 
ample rivers and it was not there. 


I sought for the greatness and genius of 
America in her fertile fields and boundless 
forests and it was not there. 


I sought for the greatness and genius of 
America in her rich mines and her vast 
world commerce and it was not there. 


I sought for the greatness and genius of 
America in her public school system and her 
institutions of learning and it was not there. 


I sought for the greatness and genius of 
America in her democratic congress and her 
matchless constitution and its not there. 


Not until I went into the churches of America 
and heard her pulpits flame with righteous- 
ness did I understand the secret of her 

genius and power. 


America is great because America is good, 
and if America ever ceases to be good, 
America will cease to be great. 


So I believe. 


I pray God, gentlemen, that we are going to possess our- 
selves of the great spiritual ideal of America which is true 
religion. America came of God, without question, and we 
ought to dedicate ourselves to her service so that the good- 
ness of America would make her eternal. We will never win 
the world with guns and money. You can’t buy friendship. 
I want guns and money for the time being. They seem neces- 
sary now. But the only way we will lead the world is by 
the goodness of America. And if we live so that people of 
the world want to be like us, want to be like what we are 
instead of what we have, then America will be safe and the 
world will be safe. 


Watch Your Aim 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT ARE PARTNERS 
By ROBERT RAMSPECK, Chairman, U. 8. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 
Delivered before the Washington Trade Association Executives, Washington, D.C., November 7, 1951 


HEN John Hulse invited me to speak here today, I 

more than welcomed the idea. For, in addition to the 

feeling I naturally have that I am returning to visit 
old friends and associates in the Trade Association field, I 
have the firm belief that in talking to this particular audi- 
ence I have an opportunity to reach far beyond the confines 
of this room and to contact one of the most important ele- 
ments of our national life. This element, which we broadly 
describe as business, can do much to solve one of the gravest 
problems confronting our country today. 

You people are businessmen and women. You represent 
still greater numbers of business people throughout the coun- 
try who have banded together in trade associations to fur- 
ther their own particular interests. In the business world, 
you are key people. Your members rely on you to keep them 
posted on affairs of Government. They depend on you for 
guidance and leadership. 


In part, your jobs consist of smoothing and improving the 
relationships between those you represent and the Federal 
Government. As one of your slogans so admirably puts it: 
“Ninety percent of trade association work is public rela- 
tions.” In my present position as chairman of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission—the personnel arm of the Gov- 
ernment—improvement of the Government’s relations with 
the public is one of my duties. 

So, you see, we’re on the same mission. You promulgate 
the interests of your respective groups, striving always to 
have those group interests coincide with the public interest. 
Government interests are the public interest. So our in- 
terests are bound to be identical. That’s precisely my point. 
We're all on the same team. What’s good for business is 
good for Government, and vice versa. Neither could do 
without the other, even in normal times. In today’s trying 
circumstances, there is a greater-than-ever need for closer- 
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than-ever cooperation. More important is the need for full 
and continuing realization of the inextricable way the vari- 
ous facets of our society are interwoven with Government to 
make this great country of ours tick. 

But are we truly aware of the need for singleness of pur- 
pose in our every thought, word and action in the life-or- 
death struggle for survival in which we find ourselves today? 
One clear indication that we do not realize the dangers 
which lurk in the shadows of disunity is the alarming growth 
of invidious, indiscriminate smearing of Government em- 
ployees as a class and the general disparagement of Govern- 
ment and its functions which we find on all sides today. 

Now this is not to say that Government or its employees 
should be exempt from criticism, Far from it. For it is 
from the democratic processes which permit free and open 
discussion and differences of opinion that the public-directed 
decisions flow which make our form of Government the best 
that man has yet been able to devise. But traditional Ameri- 
can principles of fair play demand that criticism should be 
constructive, not destructive; specific, not general; on an 
individual basis, not of Government employees as a class, 
or by association. The sins of the spectacularly guilty few 
must not be visited upon the many who are innocent. Un- 
less we spurn this growing practice on moral grounds, unless 
we reject it as unworthy of us as a nation, we cannot hope 
to retain the very freedoms we are now so earnestly unhold- 
ing the world over. It is worse than meaningless to spend 
billions of dollars and shed immeasurable quantities of blood 
in the doing of that Herculean job in humanity’s name if 
we do not brand this base practice as the immoral thing 
that it is. 

The most disturbing factor in the practice of indictment 
by generalization and conviction by accusation is that it just 
isn’t democracy. Democracy’s stake transcends the well- 
being of the two-and-one-half million employees affected— 
important as that is. I liken the practice to a disease, whose 
noxious and pernicious characteristics pervade our whole 
way of life and, in time, could be a most potent factor in 
destroying that way of life. Moreover, since it carries with 
it the element of self-destruction, it would appear to be a 
disease of the mind, so to speak. Its viciousness is accentu- 
ated by the fact that the malady seizes and ravages us at the 
very time we are engaged in an all-out endeavor to influence 
men’s minds all over the world. And what is it we are try- 
ing to persuade them to do? Why, to accept our freedom- 
fostering way of life as the surest means to lasting peace. 

It’s paradoxical, isn’t it? Here we are, on the one hand, 
upholding with all our might, with our vast resources and, 
in many instances, with our very lives, the efficacies of our 
form of government, Yet simultaneously we are indulging 
in a form of self-destruction that could consume us and 
permit barbarism’s all-enveloping darkness to return un- 
hindered to a world presently lighted only by democracy’s 
torch, 

In our democracy, government depends upon the consent 
of the governed. If the confidence of the governed in the 
competent, conscientious and loval men and women who 
staff the government is destroyed, consent could be with- 
drawn and our form of government could fail. It will avail 
us nothing to halt Communism’s military might abroad, or 
to condition foreign minds to accept democracy if, when 
they are ready for it, we have destroyed from within the 
very democracy we offered them. 

I should like to make it clear I am not primarily con- 
cerned with those politically-inspired individuals who use 
any means to achieve their ends, In such, smear tactics are 
at least understandable, if not condonable. But what of 


countless other Americans—good citizens, who parrot what 
political aspirants proclaim so heedlessly and so loosely? So 
deep-rooted are some of the maladjustments of our times 
and so contagious is the mania of self-destruction that unfair 
and even malicious presentation of only one side of the story 
is by no means confined to the recognizable realm of poli- 
tics. Many well-meaning and excellently-intentioned indi- 
viduals and organizations today indulge in the practice of 
hammering away at only the destructive side of the story 
about Federal employees and belittling Government’s im- 
portant work. Virtually all who do it profess their good 
intentions. Theirs is a high-minded attitude, they insist, 
while they proceed to compound and magnify unfounded 
myths about Federal employment and government functions. 
It is inferred broadly, if indeed it isn’t claimed outright, 
that the bright light of civic virtue and interest in good 
government shines exclusively from their eyes. Each con- 
siders himself or his organization to be the only brave arrow 
in flight. 

What has all this to do with business? Simply this: This 
practice is mighty poor business. It is costly and unbusiness- 
like, since it drives thousands upon thousands of good men 
and women out of government, skyrockets the worker turn- 
over, and necessitates their replacement with others less effi- 
cient in many cases, 

Lest anyone get the notion this is a political problem, 
permit me to read you an editorial which states the case far 
better than I could. Here it is: 

“There is throughout the United States a widespread 
and vigorous propaganda against government and govern- 
mental service. This is not the attitude of anarchists or 
of radicals, but of conservatives. There are those high in 
our industrial life who openly take the position that ‘the 
best government is the worst,’ and there are others not 
so high who constantly scoff and sneer at all government 
enterprise. 

“T do not hesitate to say that the most expensive luxury 
in America today is the widespread opinion that govern- 
ment is necessarily weak, ignorant, corrupt and con- 
temptible. This attitude costs not only millions, but bil- 
lions of dollars annually because it poisons the springs of 
governmental interest, enthusiasm and service. 

“This boycott of government and public life makes 
difficult the recruitment of the personnel necessary for 
government. It invites spoilsmen and racketeers and 
drives away many of those who might best serve the state. 
It produces higher costs and lower achievement levels. 

“Government is not a pest or a blight or a necessary 
evil—it has an important and real function to perform in 
modern life. Men are not paid merely in dollars and 
cents, but in terms of social regard and respect. They 
will work as hard to be well thought of as to be well 
paid. The continuing denunciation of the usefulness of 
the government and its agents will tend to discredit the 
public service at the very moment when it might well be 
built up and made still more serviceable to the commu- 
nity. Out in the country we used to have fires where the 
voluntary firemen sometimes did more damage than the 
flames, 

“Students of government know from longer experi- 
ence and observation that there is no road to efficient 
government that does not recognize the importance of 
building up respect for honest and efficient public service. 
Undiscriminating attacks upon all government and all 
public servants alike constitute the certain way to costly 
and inefficient public service.” 
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The author of this editorial is Charles E. Merriam, dean 
of political science educators. He is now Morton D. Hull, 
Distinguished Service Professor Emeritus of the University 
of Chicago. The fact that he once was a Republican alder- 
man in the City of Chicago, and once ran for Mayor of 
Chicago on the Republican ticket, lends weight to my point 
that this issue cuts across political lines. 

The most startling thing about this statement by Professor 
Merriam is that it appeared in the April issue of “PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT” magazine in the year 1932. That, of 
course, was before the present administration, or even its 
predecessor, came into being. In April of 1932, Mr. Hoover, 
a Republican, was President, and Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
not yet even been nominated. It is obvious, then, that what 
we re concerned with here is not an administration, or politi- 
cal problem, not a problem connected with the Democratic 
party or the Republican party, but an American problem, a 
problem of the gravest kind. 

In these times, when the threat to our survival is so clear 
and present that Government constitutes the partner in our 
American relationship which must plan and execute an un- 
precedented program to prevent our extinction as a nation, 
business has the greatest stake in the outcome of all our joint 
undertakings. In our present economy, the Government 
partner has a large say-so as to what shall be produced and 
who shall produce it; what shall be consumed, and by whom, 
and, in connection with the question of war or peace, 
whether we shall live or die. Isn’t that about the worst 
time conceivable for making that partner’s job more difh- 
cult? 

Yet that’s precisely what’s happening. It’s comparable to 
a halfback breaking into the clear past the line of scrimmage 
on the way toa possible touchdown, only to be tackled by one 
of his own team-mates. 

Here are two more written examples to illustrate my 
point. They are articles in the current issue of “GOOD 
GOVERNMENT”, bi-monthly bulletin of the National 
Civil Service League, a citizen organization. 

One article is by Thomas C. Desmond, who writes not 
only as chairman of the New York State Senate Committee 
on Affairs of Cities, but as a businessman who experienced 
“two decades of ownership and control of rather large-scale 
engineering and construction companies.” His article is 
titled “Help Wanted”, and the title is enclosed in a box 
simulating a newspaper want ad, which reads: ‘“Govern- 
ment agency needs administrative help. Must come from 
private industry. Applicant must be able to supply indus- 
trial know-how to government problems. This opportunity 
offers good income plus profit-sharing.” 

Emphasizing that last point—that the stake of business in 
the merit system is its own survival—Senator Desmond 
points out: 

“Business must arrange for an interchange of top-notch 
executives between government and itself, on a leave-of- 
absence basis. Even if a subsidy-scholarship arrangement 
is needed to equalize pay differentials between govern- 
ment and business, this would pay off for industry, not 
alone in better government, but also in giving its own 
men experience in dealing with government. 

“Business must halt a tendency to engage in buckshot 
condemnation of public employees as ‘tax-eaters’, and be- 
gin to build up the prestige of public service by many 
earnest, hard-working career men.” 


The second article is by D. A. Hulcy, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. It is titled: 
“A Businessman Looks at the Profession of Government.” 
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Advocating a code of ethics for Government workers, Mr. 
Hulcy states: “It is true that no set of ethics is likely to 
deter an inherently dishonest public servant. But for the 
vast majority of public servants, who are honest and con- 
scientious, a code would serve as a constant reminder that 
they occupy positions of public trust; that these positions 
carry special obligations for fair-dealing and moral leader- 
ship. Such a code should generate a pride of profession, in- 
crease efficiency and help erase the stigma of ‘tax-eaters’.” 

That’s twice in the same periodical that we find refer- 
ence to “tax-eaters” in discussions of people who work for 
the Government. True, both references are in a light favor- 
able to Government workers, in that the authors deplore 
the use of the term. But that merely emphasizes the wide- 
spread use that is being made of this particular misnomer, 
and stresses the careless, not to mention derogatory, manner 
in which people refer to their public servants. 

Mr. Hulcy also refers to the “art of Government” and 
calls it a “profession of great trust.” His conclusion is that 
“with approximately two and a half million public servants 
setting an example which would be reflected in so many 
fields of endeavor, there should result a strengthening of the 
moral fiber of the whole country.” 

It is flattering that Mr. Hulcy believes that two and one- 
half million Federal workers could, by example, improve the 
morality of their 150 million employers. However, the shoe 
might better be placed on the other foot. It can just as easily 
be said, and with at least as much justification, that a na- 
tion’s public servants will be only as honorable and as capable 
as its people. In fact, in the November issue of Nation’s 
Business, the monthly publication of Mr. Hulcy’s own 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., that very point is 
underscored by Felix Morley in his regular feature, “The 
State of the Nation.” Says Mr. Morley: 

“The danger, in the easy attribution of either blame 
or credit to a political leader, is that it minimizes our 
personal responsibility—A people who believe in free- 
dom must be particularly careful in attributing responsi- 
bility for ethical standards to their elected officers. If 
those officers are unworthy, that, under our democratic 
system, is itself a serious reflection on the electorate. Over 
and above this feature of representative government, how- 
ever, is the consideration that freedom necessarily involves 
the assumption of personal responsibility. It was wholly 
appropriate for the slave to blame his master when con- 
ditions on the plantation became degraded. But the free 
man cannot so properly blame the public servant when 
the tone of the latter’s official ministrations become ob- 
noxious, At least, before doing so, he should recall the 
admonition about clearing the beam out of his own eye.” 


I cite these statements from business leaders to stress my 
point that business does have a high stake in this problem 
and is beginning to realize it. Yet, along the lines of Mr. 
Morley’s suggestion about clearing the beam out of its own 
eye, I find it passing strange that with all the hullabaloo 
about misbehavior of a handful of public servants, there has 
been no outraged indignation expressed by business regard- 
ing the role played by business in any unethical conduct 
under discussion. I’m a pretty avid reader. But I have yet 
to note any news items reporting that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, or the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, or the Chamber of Commerce of, let us 
say, St. Louis, or any trade association, if you please, has 
ostracized, or even condemned, any businessman who ad- 
mittedly participated in, if indeed they did not instigate, 
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the shenanigans which resulted in the drumming out of 
camp of the accused public servants. 

By no means am I even intimating the public servants who 
violate the public trust should not be punished, and punished 
speedily, severely and publicly, as indeed they have been. 
My point is that our standard of morality for public serv- 
ants is entirely different from and infinitely higher than our 
standard for business. Public business is conducted in a 
goldfish bowl. That’s the way it should be. 

To conduct that business, however, it takes an especially 
high type of public servant. Our objective in government 
is to get that type. Indiscriminate smearing makes it almost 
impossible to find such people. For, in addition to having 
the required competence, these people today must come 
equipped with extraordinarily thick skins. 

To staff government positions with the highest type of 
workers, we first must beat back the barrage of loose talk 
and eliminate the bitterness of misunderstanding which is 
abroad in our land today. We must put an end to the 
demagogic practice of exploiting this area of emotion which 
results in disparagement of government and its employees. 
We must discontinue the subversion of American principles 
of fair play. We must stop corrupting the scruples that made 
our country great. 

In Government, as in business, we are constantly stress- 
ing that the way to get better Government is through better 
management. We exert increasingly greater efforts to ob- 
tain men and women with leadership qualifications; to en- 
courage initiative; diligently to seek out the best available 
talent for every job and to increase full utilization of each 
talent. We are not satisfied to take merely whatever is 
available. We want the best that it is possible to get. 

Business can and should help—for its own sake as well 
as for the sake of the country as a whole. 

It isn’t enough to say we have assumed a position of lead- 
ership in the world-wide quest for peace. It takes people to 
provide leadership—in Government as well as in business. 
Moreover, it takes the best available people. 

Business must halt the retreat from, and spearhead a 
movement to provide participation in, the all-important mat- 
ter of securing adequate leadership—for the Government 
partner in this battle for survival as well as for itself. Busi- 
ness must recognize the fact that out-producing and out- 
gadgeting other nations does not insure peace; that the 
common interests of all our people, stemming from our price- 
less heritage of democracy and freedom, outweigh any indi- 
vidual interests we may have at the moment. We must 
treasure those common interests even more than our short- 
range personal objectives. For unless we harness our full 
capacity for goodwill, as well as our full capacity for pro- 
duction, we stand in danger of losing those common rights 
from which all our other blessings emanate. 

Government needs business thinking and business leader- 
ship—not second-string or second-team men. This is the 
big game we’re playing, not a warm-up scrimmage the out- 
come of which is unimportant to our team. No team can 
possibly be successful unless there is mutual trust among its 
members. None of you could operate your businesses with- 
out trusting your employees. Neither can the Government. 

he efficiency and improved service and greater economy we 
all want will be forthcoming from civil servants precisely 
In proportion to the pride and tradition we are willing to 
invest in them. In the recent words of a Member of Con- 
gress : 

“We should remember that the greatest government, 
serving the most productive nation and the freest and 


happiest people in the world, could not have been con- 
ducted by a civil service of second-rate people.” 


As residents of Washington, as observers of Government 
for your thousands of members, you have a responsibility 
and a duty to perform. You can do much to dispel the 
myths about government and its workers that are propa- 
gated, either malevolently or through sheer carelessness. It 
is going to require some courage, but I am confident you 
have that courage, as well as the innate honesty and decency 
that are required. I say that as leaders of thought in your 
organizations, you can and should accentuate the positive, 
as the lyrics writer put it, in your discussions with your 
members, You can do much to “eliminate the negative” if 
you will not be content to agree, either verbally or by your 
silence, when unthinking associates, lacking your first-hand 
knowledge, run down the government and its employees, 
your own public servants. 

We could all take a lesson from a Mr. Joseph J. Trainer, 
salesmanager of the Roller Bearing Company of America, 
of Trenton, New Jersey. I do not know Mr. Trainer, but 
I admire him greatly for the virtue of not being content to 
remain silent about a myth when, from first-hand experi- 
ence, he learned the facts which dispel that myth. In a 
circular to company associates, he wrote: 


“Working out the RBC expansion program with gov- 
ernment agencies in the Capital over the last few months 
was an extremely interesting experience. It was not too 
different, however, from selling bearings to a large cor- 
poration where it is necessary to go first through the 
Purchasing Department and then through different divi- 
sions of Engineering, probing out the development engi- 
neers, project engineers and draftsmen who happen to be 
working on a new bearing application. 

“The Federal Government, of course, is larger than 
any corporation so that a little more patient persistence is 
required. The men who staff the agencies, however, are 
competent, conscientious and, in some cases, overworked. 
They seem to react just like our customers and are happy 
to cooperate with the man who has something sound to 
offer. We have never run into a buyer or an engineer 
looking for a bribe; for all the talk of mink coats, we 
met no one in Washington who had his hand out. In 
fact they went out of their way to avoid anything that 
could possibly be construed as entertainment. 

“The greatest irony about the whole Washington pic- 
ture is the insecurity of the Federal employees, many of 
whom took their positions in the hope of finding security. 
Most of them lack the security of a permanent home. 
When the budget expires, they never know where or in 
what kind of a job they will find themselves. The com- 
petition between agencies is surely every bit as bitter as 
the competition between corporations and the mortality 
rate among agencies is certainly high. We believe that 
the man back home who owns and operates his own pea- 
nut stand is far more secure and happier than the more 
highly paid Bureau Executive who works for the Govern- 
ment in what is considered the most exciting city in the 
country and which is certainly a very expensive city in 
which to live.” 


That is precisely the kind of objectivity we need. You 
trade association executives are in the best possible position 
to provide it. I know you are capable of it. What I earn- 
estly ask you to do is to speak up. 

Let’s be extremely careful how we stoke the fires of con- 
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troversy between the equally-important partners we know 
as business and Government. Let’s not be so intent on em- 
phasizing the differences. Let’s center our attentions on the 
vast and highly important areas of agreement. Let’s not be 
like the hasty army rooky who, so zealous to get into action, 
took to shooting at everything that moved and one day shot 
up his own mess detail as it was bringing up the Company 
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food from the rear. Let’s not be trigger-happy. Let’s watch 
our aim, 

In short, let’s reject, once and for all, the dangerous 
philosophy of tearing down, and return again to the con- 
structive concepts that enabled us to build up our nation to 
the point where it has become the exemplar of freedom and 
the hope of the entire freedom-loving world. 


Truth—Watchword of a Free Press 


BULWARKS OF GOOD AGAINST EVIL 
By FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN, Archbishop of New York 


Delivered at the Presentation of the Maria Moors Cabot Awards for Outstanding Journalism, School of Journalism, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., November 9, 1951 


during the course of a year to address many groups 

and many different peoples, but none can excel the 
import of this day’s audience nor the honor you show me 
when you invite me to express my views upon the profession 
to which you have dedicated yourselves—the reporting, 
evaluation, interpretation and dissemination of news. 

Gratefully, did I accept the invitation of Dean Ackerman 
to be with you, but humility quickly out-measured my hap- 
piness, for at once I realized that the purposes, responsi- 
bilities and burdens in the great fruitful field of journalism 
are known to none better than to yourselves! Else you 
would not be holding the very offices you now have in your 
many and varied newspapers, news agencies, syndicates and 
press associations; nor would some of you this afternoon be 
recipients of the Maria Moors Cabot award for outstand- 
ing journalism and the fostering of friendship in the Ameri- 
cas. 

What is there that I can tell you that you do not already 
know—and knowing have not already faithfully followed 
in the fulfillment of your vocations as custodians of public 
information? 

Fully aware that none but a master craftsman can teach 
the journalist perfection of his profession, still solicitude for 
the welfare and peace among peoples, as well as the fear of 
common dangers that confront us, move me to present 
for your heedful consideration, some observations which I 
believe to be all important to the survival of, free yet fair, 
competitive journalism. My faith in your profession and 
in your determination and desire amicably, to live and work 
together for our own mutual interests, which are synony- 
mous with the common good of our Americas, impels me to 
come before you, hopeful that you will consider my reflec- 
tions with friendly and open minds. 

Throughout the years our great and kindred nations have, 
in war and in peace, shared sorrows, sufferings and triumphs 
as we fought in common causes against common dangers 
to safeguard our mutual blessings—and the greatest of 
these blessings is Freedom! It is the patriotic duty of every 
journalist privileged to live and work within the grand and 
glorious framework of Americas’ constitutions to resolve 
never to abuse his freedom of the press, one of the cherished 
fundamental freedoms which is the source of our nations’ 
strength and the foundation of peaceful living. 

For six mad years the world was drenched with death, 
and now today we find the post-war world still unrelenting 


S ERVANT OF GOD and of man, I am called upon 


and unyielding, still sodden with the rich, young blood of 
our sons, still steeped in a quagmire of deceits and dis- 
unions, with all nations . . . still planning and pursuing but 
none possessing, the just peace which millions of dead 
men believed they earned for millions of their living broth- 
ers. And even unto this very day men of all nations talk, 
propose and plan for peace but all do not respect the truth 
without which there can be no peace. For peace is not de- 
clared or cut out from partisan plans and programs. Peace is 
founded on faith—faith in God and in one another; its cor- 
nerstone laid on the unchallengeable will and law of God, 
builded strong by the constant good-will of men and nations 
each to the other, and welded secure by their moral and spiri- 
tual contributions on a common bond of fellowship and 
friendship. And I avow that the precious peace which all 
men crave will never come to pass until just, loyal, undaunted 
men and nations believe and fearlessly follow God—and 
God, my fellow-Americans, is Truth! 

On many occasions, through the years and throughout 
the world, I personally have known, seen and heard well- 
meaning people do honor to men who faced and solved the 
great problems of the past, while paradoxically, they decried 
and denounced those who were trying to meet the problems 
of the present in the same spirit which inspired the success- 
ful solution of similar crises of other times. What use for 
us to pay lip-loyalty to the mighty men of the past unless 
we sincerely endeavor to apply to the situations of the pres- 
ent the qualities which enabled them to meet those crises? 

Forecasting America’s struggles and difficulties even unto 
our own day, Abraham Lincoln said, “I hold that while 
man exists it is his duty to improve not only his own condi- 
tion, but to assist in ameliorating mankind. Let not him 
who is houseless pull down the house of another, but let 
him work diligently and build one for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own shall be safe from violence 
when built.” In his wisdom, charity and justice, never did 
this noble, humane man and great statesman see or argue 
one side unmindful of the other, nor maliciously malign any 
man or nation. This, my friends, is an invaluable example 
and the perfect pattern, not alone for journalists to emulate, 
but also for every statesman and every citizen who tills the 
farm or toils in the factory, who tends shop, teaches school, 
preaches in the pulpit or graces the home. 

And Simon Bolivar, under whose inspiring, fearless lead- 
ership were born not one, but six free nations of the world, 
loved his America as we love ours, not only because of her 
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multiple beauties and wonders, her resources of fields and 
mountains, rivers and lakes, valleys and plains and other 
bounties of nature, but rather because he believed in her high 
destiny under God to be the Pledge and the Proof that man 
can live with man in mutual liberty and respect, following 
God’s law, voiced through man’s conscience, based on the 
responsibility of a free and democratic life. 

In this America Simon Bolivar believed; for this America 
he lived; for this America he died and his name and memory 
will ever be reverently enshrined in the grateful hearts of 
free men in all countries of the Americas from Alaska to 
Tierra del Fuego! 

I believe, and I feel certain that you too, as God-minded 
and American-minded men and women believe, that news- 
papers should be servant and not master of the people; and 
that theirs is the duty to mould, not to control, their readers’ 
viewpoint. It is the right, the privilege and the duty of 
journalists to inform and educate their readers, but it is their 
equally important obligation not to abuse this privilege by 
robbing readers of their right to know the truth. The honor- 
able, honest journalist realizes that there are two sides to 
newsworthy topics and that in fair journalism one side must 
be reported as accurately as the other. The reporter knows 
too, that in justice he cannot ally himself to either side, 
regardlesss of his personal feelings or ambitions, and that 
he must resolutely refuse to victimize persons by the dis- 
tortion, falsification or omission of pertinent facts. Nor 
will the just journalist or publisher through vanity or fear, 
for glory or money, corrupt facts by false evaluations, im- 
aginings or opinions in order the better to accomplish his 
personal vantage. Truth in journalism means reporting 
facts—and by facts I mean truth unmixed with falsehoood, 
unvarnished by fancy or fantasy. 

From the first gleam of day until the long hours of night 
flow into another day, newsmen, editors and publishers 
strive to gather, report and interpret news. Repository of 
the confidences of men in all walks of life—wealthy and 
lowly; sinner and sinned against; friend and foe; traitor 
and betrayed; joyous and sorrow-laden; prosecutor, pros- 
ecuted; and persecuted; the reporter, common man in an un- 
common career, is obligated to use his knowledge wisely 
while courageously he gathers and accurately reports his 
facts. Thus journalists stand in the first ranks of defense to 
help save truth from annihilation by toalitarian tyranny that 
daily threatens to enslave the world! 

Let it be told to future generations that every true and 
loyal newsman, alarmed at common dangers, came forth to 
meet the challenge and treacheries of our times, determined 
to face and to resolve them. For the liberties of our peoples 
and our republics are at stake, and the laggard is but a 
coward courting totalitarian disaster ! 

We of the Western Hemisphere are witness to the en- 
slavement of whole peoples by tyrants who know that the 
most effective subjugation of men is through the enslave- 
ment of the intellect. The date May 10th, 1933 will be 
recorded in history as a day of great sacrilege against truth, 
for on that date Nazi students paraded through the univer- 
sity towns of Germany and burned thousands upon thou- 
sands of volumes in the central square in what was called 
“ideological rearmament.” Teachers were no longer free to 
teach truth, but were forced to indoctrinate their students 
with the official Nazi viewpoint, while newspapers were 
permitted to continue to publish only as long as they con- 
sented to be instruments, to implement with falsehoods, the 
Progress of Nazi tyranny. 


Journalists, as free men of a free press it is your duty, 
through the valued and invaluable media of your profession, 
to strive to save truth—one of the first and most pitiable 
victims of war. And war is caused by lies, Prayerfully, 
therefore, do I plead with newspapermen to fulfill their 
mission to be apostles of truth, uncompromising opponents 
of every species of injustice and falsehood. This must be 
the “credo” of every true journalist and every loyal Ameri- 
can, if our own cherished heritage and democratic institu- 
tions are to be preserved. The newspapers’ mighty contri- 
bution to freedom is this, ever to be bulwarks of good against 
evil, right against might, godliness against godlessness, if 
they are organized and maintained by single-hearted men who 
fix their minds upon the great needs of the people. And of 
these, one greatest need of any people is to know the truth. 

It was a great human being, a great American of our own 
day, the man who holds the honored position of President 
of this famed citadel of learning of which I am privileged 
to be an honorary alumnus, General Dwight Eisenhower 
himself who stated : 


“The world must learn that nations like individuals must 
know the truth if they would be free, must read and hear 
the truth, must learn and teach the truth.” 


Therefore do I beseech you to pledge to work with one 
another with unfaltering fidelity in a steadfast, concerted 
effort of good-will and good-faith, in friendship and fellow- 
ship, dedicated to the common concern of all, to cultivate 
peace in truth as the fundamental framework of journalism, 
and I pray: 

Almighty God, Father of Nations, we give Thee thanks 
for the manifold glories with which Thou has vested our 
great and blessed Americas, twin continents of the Western 
World. Thoughts reverent and profound dominate our 
hearts as we remember with love and gratitude those un- 
numbered millions of mighty dead who at life’s threshold 
met death with courage firm and unafraid, to gain for us 
our priceless heritage of liberty and peace. Greater love 
than this no man can have, that he lay down his life that 
other men may live in freedom and in peace, And, as we 
ponder the sacred trust our beloved dead have laid upon 
us, fervently we beg of Thee wisdom and guidance that we 
may preserve, by our own loyal, truthful living, all that they 
so dearly won for us with the anguished spending of their 
young and precious lives. 

In these days of sorrow and peril that are now upon us, 
I pray Thee, O God, to guard and to guide Thy servants 
here gathered this day that they may continue to dedicate 
themselves to the fostering and furthering of friendship, 
unity and harmony among men and nations, as they work 
together for the welfare and peace of their countries and 
their countrymen. For friends are they by friendship 
with Thee, kinsmen they are by kinship with Thee, brothers 
they are by brotherhood in Thee, sharing one heart, one mind 
and one soul in Thee. 

Yet do I pray Thee still, O God in heaven, shepherding 
Father, preserve within these sons of the Americas, their 
spirit of trust and good-will, deepen their love of fairness 
and oneness, strengthen their bonds of brotherhood, seal 
their destinies with high hopes and deep faith that they 
may fulfill their duties to their profession, to their countries 
and to one another, by sharing one heart, one mind and one 
soul in Thee and keep them forever Thy servants, dear 
God, servants of freedom and truth! 
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The Unknown Soldier Speaks 


THE MISSION THAT IS AMERICA 
By PAUL F. DOUGLASS, former president of American University, Washington, D.C. 


Delivered at Wreath-laying Ceremony, Organized Bible Class Association and the American Bible Society, Arlington 
National Cemetery, Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Arlington, Virginia, November 11, 1951 


AM THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER. I stand vigil 
over the mission that is America. Nobody knows who I 
am because I am everybody. 

I am he. I am you. I am the boy from Main Street. 
I am the lad who left the newspaper at your door. I am 
your son, I am your neighbor. I am Johnnies to whom 
you gave a gun to shoot a Hun. I am the Yank who 
crossed over and wouldn’t come home till it was “over 
over there.” I am the leatherneck of Guadalcanal. I am 
the airman flinging “my eager craft through footless halls 
of air.” I am the able seaman of Midway. I am the 
NATO patrolman stationed at the dike of Old Europe. 

I am life dedicated at the altar of humanity for the ran- 
som of enslaved men. I am he who joins battle with the 
enemy. To equip me for combat you have spent your 
hundreds of billions in World War I, your trillion in 
World War II, and upon me you now lavish your quad- 
rillion of World War III. 

I AM THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER. 
I STAND VIGIL OVER THE MISSION WHICH 
IS AMERICA. 


* * * 


I AM THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER. 
I AM HISTORY. 


I crossed the Atlantic as a doughboy. I was the FIRST 
expeditionary force to fight on foreign soil to uphold for 
other men the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness which I enjoyed. 

I was the FIRST soldier of my country to be honored 
as its nameless hero, By direction of Congress I was ex- 
humed from my resting place in France. A wounded 
comrade laid a white rose upon me—one among other 
nameless men; and so I was selected to fill this post. 

I sailed in honor from Chalons-sur-Marne in the 
Cruiser Olympia. This flagship of Admiral George 
Dewey in the Battle of Manila Bay FIRST introduced 
my country to the Society of Nations as a world power. 
I AM the UNKNOWN SOLDIER. 

I STAND VIGIL OVER THE MISSION THAT 
IS AMERICA. 


* * * 


I AM THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER. 
THIRY YEARS AGO TODAY President Warren G. 


Harding in life accompanied me in death from the catafalque 
in the Capitol to this rendezvous where men are joined for- 
ever by their common price paid to redeem mankind from 
its violent ways. 

I keep my vigil on Arlington land once owned by 
Robert E. Lee. This soil became our national cemetery 
while war raged among the states. I recall that Abraham 
Lincoln said when these grounds were still confederate 
territory that “we cannot escape history. . .” for “free 


government gives each of us an open field and a fair chance 
for our industry, enterprise, and intelligence — equal priv- 
ileges in the race of life.” 
— Lincoln called these blessings an “inestimable 
jewel.” 
He observed that “we shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last, best hope of earth.” 

TEN YEARS AGO Franklin D. Roosevelt said here 
before me in this white marble empitheater that our purpose 
is ‘to make the world a place where freedom can live and 
grow into the ages.” 

America’s purpose became the mission to secure a 

world upon the foundation of essential freedoms: 

1. freedom of speech and expression 

2. freedom of every person to worship God in his own 

way 
3. freedom from want 
4. freedom from fear 
* * * 


I AM THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER. 
I have kept my vigil for three decades. 
During the FIRST decade of my watch I saw an un- 


easy peace vanish into the blatant imperialism of rena- 
scent tyranny. 


During the SECOND decade of my watch I witnessed 
in economics the bitter woe of depression and in politics 
the desuetude of the League of Nations which had been 
the instrument of my generation to promote international 
cooperation and to achieve international peace and security. 

During the THIRD decade of my watch the world 
became incandescent with the violence of man to man. 
This was the world for which a quarter of a century 
before I gave my life—to make it safe for democracy. 

Today I begin the FOURTH decade of my vigil. This 
November in the France whose soil FIRST enfolded my 
body there meets a general assembly of “the people of the 
United Nations dete:mined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war” which twice in my lifetime “has 
brought untold sorrow to mankind.” 

THE PURPOSES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
CONTINUE AS THE PURPOSES WHICH LED ME 
AS A YOUNG MAN TO BATTLE. I GAVE MY 
LIFE TO ACHIEVE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AND SECURITY. 


* * & 
I AM THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER. 


MY COUNTRYMEN, I AM YOUR CONSCIENCE. 


I AM LOOKING AT YOU FROM THIS SENTI- 
NEL POST OF “HONORED GLORY” WHERE 
YOU ASSIGNED ME TO PERMANENT DUTY. 


I look from this south bank of the Potomac across the 
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river to the glorious dome of the Capitol of my country. 
Just thirty short years ago I rested in its rotunda on my 
journey to this shrine. 

I see the White House. My President works there. 
He was my comrade in arms in that FIRST expeditionary 
force by which America FIRST cast its power in the 
balance to assure the peoples of this earth that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed. 


* * *& 


I AM THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER, 
I stand vigil over the mission that is America. 


I am proud of the President of my country because he 
has faith in tomorrow. 

As a doughboy in France he carried in his wallet a 
fragment of poetry copied in his own hand when he was 
a Missouri schoolboy. I am reassured because the chief 
of my country, the most responsible nation on the earth, 
still carries in his pocketbook that little memorandum now 
yellowed with a half century of age. I am proud of my 
President because that vision which caught his fancy as 
a boy is my dream too—a world, so Harry Truman 
scribbled from Tennyson back in Jackson County, where 


“the war-drum throbb’d no longer and the battle-flags were 
furl’d 
“in the Parliament of man, the Federation of the World... 
“there the common sense of most shall hold a fretful world 
in awe, 
“and the kindly earth shall slumber left in universal law.” 
That is the charter of our purpose, Mr. President. It has 
been ever since we were doughboys in the trenches. 
We wanted to establish a goverment of law. 
We wanted one sovereign world. 


We wanted to establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our Posterity—for the whole world. 
You and I, Mr. President, were pioneers blazing the trail 

from savagery to civilization. 

You and I, Mr. President, were seedsmen propagating a 
new bloom on the thirsty soil and fragile crust of world 
society. 

Now, Mr. President, our delicate plant needs earnest 
care and skillful culture. We must protect and strengthen 
it against the hostile climate which breathes upon it. 

Our purpose is to mature this plant, not merely to ex- 
terminate the aphids which feed upon it. Our insistence 
even by the stern pressure of public force is that law and 
reason shall prevail over chaos and passion. 


* * * 


I AM THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER. 
I AM EVERYBODY WHO GIVES LIFE TO SUP- 
PORT PRINCIPLE. 

I stand here in honored glory as a soldier known only 
to God. 

I know that when a man decides on the ultimate use 
of his life he knows what things come first. 

For one eternal moment he stands face to face in judg- 
ment before HIM in whose image he was created. 

There he finds a Companion who says to him: 


I KNOW CALVARY. I WAS THERE. CALVARY 
IS THE COST OF EVERY WORTHWHILE 


ACHIEVEMENT PURCHASED FROM THE 
APATHY OF THE WORLD. 


*-* * 


I AM THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER. 


I STAND VIGIL OVER THE MISSION THAT 
IS AMERICA. 
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Merry Christmas 


anda 


Happy New Year 


our sincere thanks for the kind assistance of our 
readers in notifying us of the outstanding speeches 
delivered in their communities during the past year. 
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